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LIVING. 


Amone the brief sayings of men of genius, there are 
not many of a more pointed and profound significance 
than this of Goethe :—‘ Think of living.’ For, in strict 
reality, the art of living wisely is one of the most diffi- 
eult and indispensable of all attainments; and a just 
and adequate consideration of it may be said to include 
everything that is most worthy of a thought. There 
is no loftier subject of meditation to be offered to the 
mind of man. Life is, indeed, the ‘ perennial standing 
miracle of the universe.’ For ever wonderful, unex- 
plainable, it is yet intensely, most indubitably real. 
This fact of being alive is not to be denied or ques- 


| tioned: if all else were doubtful, ‘iis is certain—here 
|| we are! conscious living beings, with an actual destiny 


in the present and in the future, the issues and the 
mystery whereof our deepest intuitions cannot fathom. 

It is really well to ‘think of living.’ It is well for 
us to pause amid the excitements of material pleasure 
and occupation, to contemplate this mystical solemnity 


lof Being—this deep-flowing river of human conscious- 


ness, whose sources lie above us at an invisible remote- 
ness, and whose outlet carries us beyond the boundaries 
of time, into the shadowy and uncertain regions of the 
Unknown. There is something grand, astonishing, and 
awful in the contemplation. As Sterling has beauti- 
fully written: ‘Life of any kind is a confounding 
mystery; nay, that which we commonly do not call 
life—the principle of existence in a stone, or a drop of 
water—is an inscrutable wonder. That in the infinity 


|| of Time and Space anything should be, should have a 
|| distinct existence, should be more than nothing! ‘The 
| thought of an immense abysmal Nothing is awful, only 


less so than that of All and God: and thus a grain of 
sand, being a fact, a reality, rises before us into some- 
thing prodigious, immeasurable—a fact that opposes 
and counterbalances the immensi® of non-existence. 
And if this be so, what a thing is the life of man, which 
not only is, but knows that it is; and not only is 
wondrous, but wonders!’* This wondering, reflective 
human Soul, how marvellous and strange it is in all 
its attributes and longings; how it scans the hard 
problems of the universe, and elicits light out of the 
darkness of creation ; moving with intrepid steps across 
the continents of things that are, and searching after 
the secrets of the unseen; yet for ever is thrown back 
on the mystery of itself, and can never, with its utmost 
soaring, ascend to the apprehension of that which 
constitutes its own vitality and being! 

Nothing but the mist of familiarity could obscure 
from us the intrinsic wonder of our existence. We 


note with admiration many of its transient manifesta- 
tions, but discern not that it, itself is most essentially 
astonishing. Yet, when we come to ponder it, the fact 
is plain, incontestable, and overwhelming. ‘ What,’ 
says Shelley, ‘are changes of empires, the wreck of 
dynasties, with the opinions which supported them; 
what is the birth and the extinction of religious and 
political systems, to this grand reality of life? What 
are the revolutions of the globe which we inhabit, and 
the operations of the elements of which it is composed, 
compared with life? - What is the universe of stars 
and suns, of which this inhabited earth is one, and 
their motions and their destiny, compared with life ? 
Life, the great miracle, we admire not, because it is 
so miraculous We are born, and our birth is 
unremembered, and our infancy remembered but in 
fragments ; we live on, and in living we lose the appre- 
hension of life. What are we? Whence do we come? 
and whither do we go?’ To these questions we 
must refer elsewhere for a suitable answer; contenting 
ourselves here with discerning, that ‘Man is a being 
of lofty aspirations, looking before and after, whose 
thoughts wander through eternity, disclaiming alliance 
with transience and decay.’ * 


The strong sense we have of God in us, 
Makes us believe the soul can never cease.+ 


This, which we call life, is not a fleeting and perishable 
apparition, but something which is continuous and per- 
petual—a power that transcends the limitations of time 
and of all sublunary conditions, and ranges through 
duration with an inextinguishable subsistency. The 
‘longing after immortality’ which is born with us, 
would seem to be the prophecy and assurance of our 
deathlessness, the foreshadowing of the soul’s pro- 
longed and indefinite continuance, the revelation of its 
triumph over the change that wears the semblance of 
destruction. 

It is wise, then, to think of living. Consider these 
manifold capacities for action, feeling, and reflection, 
and ponder the responsibilities that must arise from 
their employment. For what purposes, for what end, 
have we been invested with this wondrous personality, 
this conscious and discerning being, this capability to 
think and do? Assuredly, there is a destination open 
to us commensurate with the powers we possess. We 
have not been cast at random into the universe, 
unattached and unrelated to its laws; but we have 
rights and duties here which demand the exercise of 
all our faculties, and are to be severally pursued with an 
unflinching conscientiousness. This is discernible from 
the consequences which proceed from every irregular 
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and perverted application of the human powers, from 
every abuse or false employment of our bodily, mental, 
or moral energies—from every instance of neglect in 
the training or rightful use of the endowments, 
impulses, and aspirations that are constitutionally 
subsistent in our nature. The ascertainable experience 
of mankind proclaims that these consequences are 
invariably and inevitably disastrous. There is no true 
happiness, or wellbeing, approachable otherwise than 
by the paths of rectitude—the naturally ordained 
conditions by which God himself has unchangeably 
appointed us to live. If men are foiled and miserable 
here, it is because they have failed to conform them- 
selves to the Divine appointments; because, through 
ignorance, wilfulness, or, perchance, the force of cir- 
cumstances, they have violated or neglected the con- 
ditions on which success and welfare are dependent. 
It is only within the stream of that prevailing tendency, 
which flows with everlasting constancy through the 
centre of created things, and has its source in the 
sublime darkness, where the Absolute and the Holy is 
enthroned—it is only by shaping his course of being 
and activity in accordance with this tendency, that 
a man can by any chance succeed; by this alone can 
he realise any true or permanent results, and get his 
deeds accredited in the final arbitration whereunto all 
human proceedings and concerns will be irrevocably 
referred. On the eternal law of Right, a man may 
stand and work with safety, with perfect and unlimited 
assurance that what he does will naturally cohere and 
ally itself with the activities of the universe, and 
subsist and prevail as they prevail: this is that prac- 
tical fidelity on which God looks down, and is well- 
pleased. But every act or striving that is contrary to 
the right—to the tenor and ordainments of the universe 
—has the whole power of the universe, and of the all- 
just Maker, set against it, and can no more withstand 
so august an opposition, than can the common air 
sustain a falling object against the influences of gravi- 
tation. However specious and flourishing it may look 
while it lasts, whatever approving recognition it may 
receive from the conventions and fashions of the hour, 
the thing being actually at variance with true prin- 
ciples, its triumph, by the nature of it, can be but 
temporary and evanescent: in the long-run, all 
delusions are exploded, all falsehoods detected and 
exposed, all injustices avenged, all insincerities and 
impieties relentlessly put to shame; and nothing but 
what is true, and accordant with the Divine arrange- 
ments, has any attribute of permanence or steadfastness. 
To learn the right, to strive after it, and to love it—to 
win by repeated efforts, and after many failures, the 
strength and security which it can yield us—-this is 
the discipline to which we are appointed in this 
changeful scene of time—this is the education whereby 
the soul of man is destined to arrive at last to the 
fulness of its capabilities, and to ascend, after its 
difficult probation, to a higher and more perfect state 
of being. 

If a man could rise to the full of his 
nature, and apprehend the largeness of its destiny, the 
belief would assuredly arise in him, that his existence 
here and now is a thing of immense concern to him. 
For our life is not intrinsically a vanity, as certain 
shallow moralists have represented, but a fact so real 
and grand as to strike the imagination with amaze- 
ment. Whatever may be the excellency of the life 


beyond us, it is certain that the measure of our parti- | 
cipation in it must be determined by the character of | 
our conduct here. It is even fearful to reflect how, | 
day by day, we are fixing 
shall be called to move hereafter; how, perchance, 


some negligence or folly may throw us back long ages | 
in the march of immortal enterprise, and hinder ys | 
from rising to heights of knowledge and moral purity | 
which we otherwise might reach; how, in short, the | 
whole course of our ulterior destination may be cast | 
among lower and less hopeful chances, and bring us | 
no return of the opportunities which in this life were | 
neglected. But, apart from all considerations of a || 
subsequent existence, it is surely a matter of high | 
concernment how we conduct our existence here ; for | 
the world has been assigned to us to live in, and, with | 
all its difficulties, and sorrows, and vexations, it actually | 
presents to us a noble field both for work and for | 
enjoyment. We are not aliens or outcasts of the | 
universe, but the scene in which our lot is cast is in all ! 
respects adapted to our nature. There is nothing to | 
complain of in any of the material or spiritual condi- | 


tions with which, as active and moral beings, we are 
required to comply. We have only to observe and | 
maintain right relations with the world, and even this 
straitened and imperfect state is capable of affording 
us many reasonable satisfactions. Perfect obedience | 
may not be possible to our finite nature; but by culti- | 
vating a disposition to obey, .we may gradually acquire 
a firmer and more complete control over our unruly 
propensities, and so guard and establish the supre- || 
macy of conscience, as to rise at length to a level of |) 
attainment where inclination and desire shall be coin- | 
cident with duty. By imperceptible degrees, a man 
may thus advance within the circle of the perfect law, 
and unite his efforts with the power that sustains and 
animates the universe. 
There is a saying of Margaret Fuller's, which is well | 
deserving of remembrance. ‘ Very early,’ said she, ‘I | 
knew that the only object in life was to grow.’ Develop- | 
ment of mind and character is truly the highest concern | 
of man on earth. That we should become something 
intellectually and morally superior to what we were at || 
the beginning, seems to have been the design of the | 
Creator in placing us under conditions of probation. | 
The great end of all experience is the perfecting of the || 
soul. It is true that human nature is so constituted | 
as to exact a liberal exercise of the faculties for grosser 
and more immediate objects. As Jean Paul remarks: 
‘ All the conditions of our earthly existence must be 
complied with, ere the demands of the inward nature | 
can be manifested.’* Nevertheless, the corporeal needs | 
being once provided for, it is not possible for a man to | 
be content with them: the ‘eternal hunger’ of his soul, 
the unappeased longing of his heart, demands another 
and more sufficing solacement. The restlessness, the 
sense of weariness, that visits every one whose aims 
and expectations are centered in mere material posses- 
sions, is a perpetual admonition that these things are 
insufficient for his welfare. Nature thus beneficently 
solicits him to the contemplation of his higher interests, 
to the august possibilities of spiritual aspiration, to the 
boundless blessedness that springs from a devotion to 
truth, righteousness, and beauty. With these before 
him as the crown and reward of his activity, his life 
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assumes a loftier significance; trials and vexations 
hurt him not; for, in the reasonable service to which 
God has called his creatures, it is even a joy to be con- 
sumed. Let a man have faith in the perfect fairness 
and magnanimity of the dispensation under which he 
lives, and work in the conviction that every rightful 
thought and act of his is in unison with the Supreme 
designs, and his life shall not be barren of approvable 
results, nor be wanting in abundant consolations. 

The idea of living which best consorts with the 
highest accepted theory of man’s relations, is the 
one which has been already hinted at—the idea that 
the world is subservient to the soul as a place of 
education. We are here to make the most of our 
capabilities, to take trial of our strength, to expand 
and fortify our minds by thought and knowledge, 
to learn by failure and success what things are cal- 
culated to advance us in wellbeing, and, on the whole, 
to unfold and perfect our nature to the extent of its 
possibilities. By work and rest, by passion and suf- 
| fering, by prosperity and adversity, by all the events 
| and incidents that make up the sum of life, the soul 
| is trained and disciplined to apprehend its needs. As 
| one has said: ‘The exercise of the will or the lesson 
| of power is taught in every event. From the child’s 
successive possession of his several senses, up to the 
| hour when he saith “Thy will be done!” he is learning 
| the secret, that he can reduce under his will, not only 
particular events, but great classes, nay, the whole 
| series of events, and so conform all facts to his cha- 
| racter. Nature is thoroughly mediate. It is made 
It offers all its kingdoms to man 
| as the raw material which he may mould into what 
| is useful.’* Moreover, it is observable that ‘ sensible 
| objects conform to the premonitions of reason, and 
| reflect the conscience. All things are moral, and in 

their boundless changes have an unceasing reference 
| to spiritual nature. Therefore is nature glorious with 
| form, colour, and motion; that every globe in the 
| remotest heaven; every chemical change, from the 
| rudest crystal up to the laws of life; every change 
| of vegetation, from the first principle of growth in 
| the eye of a leaf, to the tropical forest and antedi- 
| luvian coal-mine; every animal function, from the 
| sponge up to Hercules, shall hint or thunder to man 
| the laws of right and wrong, and echo the Ten Com- 


| mandments. ‘Therefore is nature always the ally of 
religion: lends all her pomp and splendour to the 
| religious sentiment.’ 
| It is from the resources of the religious sentiment 
| that man must draw his power, if he would adequately 
| fulfil the authentic ends of living. By virtue of this 
| sentiment, he discerns the perfection of the moral law, 
| and voluntarily conforms his will to the will of the 
| Unchangeable—that highest and absolute Volition, 
| to which he is related in the bonds of responsibility. 
| When life is penetrated by this mystical and sacred 
| influence, it is invested with a sublimity which time 
| o9r chance cannot impair. The tranquillity and con- 
| tentment which it sheds, are more sufficing than the 
| most thrilling and refined delights that partake not 
| of its sanctity; and, being clothed with its strength 
| and steadfastness, the soul is immutably secured 
| against the hurtful impressions of calamity. This 
| is that spirit which ‘sees to the end of all temptations,’ 
and gives quietness of heart under every solicitude. 
There is no darkness or desolation which it ¢annot 
| brighten with its hopefulness. It is strong with re- 
| signation, and sustains itself with lowliness of mind. 
It has no fear, or wavering, or despondency; but, 


like the shining of the stars, it is constant, and ever 
cheerful; in life and in death it is a never-failing 
Comforter; and in its hands are the keys of the 
kingdoms of Immortality. 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIFE OF 
QUEEN MARY. 


In the third volume of her series, Lives of the Queens 
of Scotland,* Miss Agnes Strickland enters upon the 
painful and mysterious topic which has exercised go 
many pens—the life of Mary. A pretty thick volume 
brings us only through the first twenty years of the 
sad history, leaving all the more tragic part to come. 
The author, we need scarcely say, is here engaged in 
a theme highly congenial to her. She writes from the 
beginning as the friend and advocate of the suffering 
woman, all the more cordially that her enemies were 
persons whose names are associated with reform and 
revolution. Hers are the politics of the heart, not the 
head; and it cannot be pretended that we find in the 
present narrative any share of that trained sagacity in 
the consideration of evidence which has been shewn by 
other writers of the history of Mary. Miss Strickland 
has, however, been fortunate in coming forward when 
many new documents respecting the unfortunate queen 
had been brought to light, and she has herself shewn 
much diligence in discovering still further additions to 
the mass of materials. She gives the series of events 
in an easy and often graphic narration—not always 
accurate in small particulars, but faithful in all that 
are truly important—and tlius we receive from her a 
book which few but the violently prejudiced will read 
without pleasure. 

Though it was the singular fortune of Mary to be a 
queen-regnant from the second or third day of her 
existence, there never, perhaps, was a person in that 
situation who was from first to last less the mistress 
of her own actions. In girlhood, she was kept in a 
churlish restraint by a Madame Parois, a jealous, ill- 
tempered woman, who acted as her governess. When 
advancing to womanhood, all her political actions were 
dictated by the king of France and her uncles of the 
Guise family. On returning to Scotland, the sceptre 
she assumed there was merely nominal. She was at 
first entirely in the hands of her brother the Earl of 
Moray, and others, who, being Protestants, were much 
more subservient to the interests of Elizabeth than to 
those of their own apparent mistress. Her personal 
conduct under these circumstances was meek and 
submissive, and, as far as we can see, she bore much 
harsh and ungenerous usage with remarkable good 
temper. It is customary to attribute much of her 
misfortunes to her education in the licentious court of 
France; but if that court was licentious, there is 
at least strong negative evidence that Mary left it 
without the slightest stain upon her character. Strange 
as it may sound, she conducted herself for years with 
much more freedom from scandal than the virgin queen 
of England herself. 

Her greatest misfortune was her living at a time 
when the upbreak of the old faith of Europe had set 
men and nations not merely astray from social amity, 
but from the ordinary rules of morality. To a candid 
mind, there is hardly any distinction to be drawn 
between the professors of the different creeds. A code 
of treachery and selfishness beyond all experience ruled 
everywhere. It was the fate of Mary to be beset, from 
an early period of her carcer, by emissaries and parti- 
sans of Elizabeth, who, while maintaining fair external 
appearances, were in reality spies upon her actions, 
and in whose policy towards her not one particle of 
honesty or generosity is to be traced. She herself was 


* Emerson's Essay on Nalure, chap. v. t Ibid. 


* Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1852. 
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never aware of the full extent to which she was thus 
victimised ; but the State- paper Office has since revealed 
it in the most damnatory colours. 

On the present occasion, we can go no further in 

remarks, but must content ourselves with an 
extract from Miss Strickland’s lively pages, one which 
may have an extrinsic interest at the present time, as a 
contrast to the pageants of a different kind which — 
sionally enliven the streets of Paris. It is a descri 
of the captials of Mary, in her sixteenth year, wi' the 
otill younger Dauphin Francis, son of Henry IT. 

Stuart and the royal family of France slept 
in the palace of the Archbishop of Paris the night 
before her bridal with the dauphin. The preparations for 
that solemnity commenced with the dawn of day on 
Sunday, April 24, 1558. ‘The flourish of trumpets and 
lively notes of the fifes and drums, echoing through 
those old monastic courts and cloisters, gave the regal 
bride and her virgin companions, the four bonny Scotch 
Maries, a blithe wakening betimes. But every one 
within the palace was early up and dressing. ‘The 
excited population of Paris, in eager anticipation of the 
show, thronged the purlieus of Notre Dame; and the 
streets and bridges in that vicinity were wedged with 
a struggling mass of life, impervious to horsemen 
carriages. The king of France, with equal kindness and 
good policy, had caused arrangements to be made so 
as to gratify every creature, however humble, in that 
mixed multitude, with a satisfactory view of the bridal- 
procession and nuptials of his heir with the beauteous 
young Queen of Scots. He had caused a scaffolding or 
raised stage, twelve feet high, to be erected from the 
hall of the Epi palace to the great gates in front 
of the cathedral church of Notre Dame, forming a long 
triumphal arcaded gallery, along which the royal bride 
and bridegroom, and all the illustrious company, were 
to pass to the open pavilion erected before the gates of 
Notre Dame, where the marriage was to be solemnised 
in the sight of the people. This splendid gallery, 
designed by Charles le Conte, the master of the works 
of Paris, was embowered overhead with a trellis-work 
of carved vine leaves and thes, disposed so as to 
represent acathedral cloister with its rich groining and 
Gothic sculpture; “ and it was executed by workmen 
of merit, who had been well paid for their labour,” adds 
our quaint authority. The fair pavilion in which it 
terminated was called a ciel-royal, being formed of blue 
Cyprus silk beset with golden flewrs-de-lys, instead of 
stars, and emblazoned with the arms of the Queen of 
Scotland. A velvet carpet of the same colours and 
pattern covered the floor. The honour of performing 
the spousal-rite was assigned to Mary’s uncle, Francis 
de Lorraine, Cardinal de Bourbon. 

* The clergy and privileged spectators, nobles, gentle- 
men, and ladies, were assembled within the church by 
ten o'clock.’ Soon after, the procession set out from 
the archbishop’s palace. ‘Queen Mary’s Scotch musi- 
cians and minstrels, a very full band, clad in the red and 

ellow liveries of their royal mistress, led the van, play- 
on a great variety of instruments, “and singing most 
melodiously songs and chants to the praise of God, a 
thing most delectable to the sense of hearing,” observes 
the official chronicler of the Hotel de Ville. ‘They 
were followed by a hundred gentlemen of the household 
of the king of France, in good order and array. Next 
walked the princes of the blood, so richly dressed and 
decorated that it was an admirable sight. Eighteen 
bishops and mitred abbots, bearing rich crosses, 
followed, preceding the archbishops and the cardinals 
of Bourbon, Lorraine, and Guise, and the Cardinal 
in France. ‘Then came the dauphin, conducted 
by the king of Navarre, and attended by his two yee 
brothers, the Dukes of Orleans and Angouléme, w 
subsequently figured in history as Charles IX. ne 
Henry IL. of France. No description is given in any of 
our authorities, though very minute in other particulars, 


of the dress or t of Francis a 
on this oceasion. Delicate and juvenile in.ap 
the boy-bridegroom of Mary Stuart passed on with lig | 
aan without attracting any other attention thap | 
that which his important position as the heir of France 
claimed. ‘The interest of every one that day wag | 
absorbed in her whom nature had so well fitted to | 
realise the beau ideal of a regal bride. Her procession | 


ppearance ; she presented herself before | 
them, in her youth, loveliness, and virgin timidity, led 
between the king of France and her uncle Cardinal de | 
, she was greeted with rapturous applause 
i 

sg - a y,” exclaimed the universal voice of that great | 
city then assembled to behold her—“ happy, a hundred | \ 
times beyond all others, is the prince who goes to be | 
united to this princess. If Scotland be a possession of | | 
value, she who is queen of that realm is far more | 
precious; for if she had neither crown nor sceptre, her | 
single person in her divine beauty would be worth a I 
kingdom; but since she is a sovereign, she brings to | h 
France and her husband double fortune.” 

* The costume of a maiden-monarch on her bridal- | 


or | day must always be a matter of interest to the feminine | 


portion of our readers; that of Mary Stuart, at her | 
marriage to the heir of France, has never before been 
described in any of her numerous histories. “She was 
dressed,” says the official chronicler of the Hotel de | 
Ville, “ in a robe whiter than the lily, but so glorious 
in its fashion and decorations, that it would be difficult, | 
nay, impossible, for any pen to do justice to its details, | 
Her regal mantle and train were of a bluish-gray cut | 
velvet, richly embroidered with white silk and pearls. |) 
It was of a marvellous length, full six toises, covered with | 
precious stones, and was supported by young ladies.” |) 
Her Scotch Maries, doubtless, were entitled to that 
honour; but neither they, nor the commissioners for 
the marriage, who were present as representatives of | 
the three Estates of Scotland, are mentioned in our | 
contemporary French authorities. ‘The Estates of Scot- | 
land had positively refused to allow their regalia to be | 
carried over to France, to decorate their young liege | 
lady and her consort at the nuptial solemnity. Yet | 
Mary, to denote her rank as a sovereign queen, wore | 
a crown-royal on this occasion—a crown far more | 
costly than any previous Scottish monarch could ever | 
boast. It was probably made expressly for her, at the | 
expense either of the king of France or her wealthy 
uncle the Cardinal de Lorraine, and is described in | 
the Rouen contemporary record of the ceremonial as | 
being composed of the finest gold, and most exquisite | 
workmanship, set with diamonds, pearls, rubies, and \ 
emeralds of inestimable worth—having in the centre 
a pendent carbuncle, the value of which was computed | 
at 500,000 crowns. About her neck hung a matchless | 
jewel, ‘suspended by chains of precious stones, which, | 
from its description, must have been no other than |} 
that well known in Scottish records by the familiar | 
name of the Great Harry. ‘This was not one of the | 
crown jewels, but her own personal property, having | 
been derived from her royal English great-grandfather | 
Henry VIL, by whom it was ert ear to her grand- 
mother, Queen Margaret 
‘After the royal bride a the queen of France, i 
led by the Prince de Condé, followed by the queen of | 
Navarre, Madame Marguerite, only sister to the king, | 
and the other princesses, noble ladies, and damsels in | 
great number. ‘The bridal-party was received at the | 
portals of Notre Dame by the Archbishop of Paris, in |] 
grand ificalibus, attended by his ecclesiastical suite, 


and the acolytes bearing two silver chandeliers, full of |} 
0 | lighted wax-tapers, richly decorated for the occasion. |] 
Then the king of France drew from his little-finger 4 


ring, which he gave to the Cardinal Bourbon, Arch- 
bishop of Roucn, for the nuptial-ring of the royal pair. 


J 
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And this cardinal, who was the maternal uncle of the 


pride, proceeded immediately to the performance of 
the spousal-rite, assisted by the Archbishop of Paris, 
and married them with that ring in the open pavilion 
before the gates of Notre Dame, in the presence of the 
assembled multitudes below, who made the opposite 
shores of the Seine résound with their acclamations. 
‘The illustrious young couple were placed under the 
marriage-canopy with precisely the same ceremonies 
and words as those used in the marriages of persons of 
the humblest degree, nothing being either changed ‘or 
altered out of respect to their exalted rank. As soon 
as the benediction was pronounced, Mary saluted her 
husband by the title of Francis I., King of Scotland ; 
then all the Scotch Commissioners advanced, and per- 
furmed their homage to him as such. In conclusion, 
a considerable sum of money, in gold and silver, was 
thrown in great handfuls among the people by the 
| heralds of France, who proclaimed the marriage, crying 
| at the same time, with a loud voice: “ Largesse, largesse, 
| largesse !”” 
| After attending mass in the church, the royal party 
walked in procession to the archbishop’s palace, where 
| they partook of a banquet followed by a ball, termi- 
nating between four and five in the afternoon. They 
then proceeded by the Rue Christophe to the palace, 
which had been fitted up and decorated in the most 
| splendif manner for the oceasion. The grand hall in 
| which the regal banquet took place no longer exists, 
|| having been destroyed in the year 1618; but we 
|| learn from the pages of Victor Hugo, that it was of 
the most princely magnificence. Supper being ended, 
and the tables removed, this hall became the scene 
of another ball, which Mary of Scotland opened, 
| ‘taking for her partner her young friend and sister- 
in-law Madame Elizabeth, daughter of the king. 
| dance must have been a difficult exercise of skill and 
feminine grace for the royal bride to perform, seeing 
that her train was six toises—no less than twelve yards 
—in length, which was borne after her by a gentle- 
man following the devious mazes of her course. The 


|| dance was of course some sort of minuet or pavon, 


but performed by ladies alone. The queen of France, 


|| on that occasion yielding precedence to the bride, 


danced with Madame Margaret, sister to the king; the 
| queen of Navarre with one of the younger princesses. 
The other princesses and duchesses followed, and, with 
their beauty, grace, and noble bearing, their rich attire 
of silk, and gold, and costly ornaments, rendered it a 
sight worthy of admiration. When this dance was 
finished, they went from the Chamber of Pleading to the 


|| Golden Chamber, so called because it was gilded with 
gold “ Triumphs,” says our record, “more | 
|| brilliant than those which graced the conquests of Cesar, 


ducat 


took place on this occasion. First of all entered the 
seven planets, dressed in the costume which the poets of 
old have assigned to them. Mercury, the messenger and 
interpreter of the gods, made his appearance dressed in 
white satin, with a golden girdle, a pair of wings, and 
his caduceus in his hand; Mars, clad in armour; Venus, 
as a goddess; and thus, with the other planets, they 
marched the whole length of the hall, singing melo- 
diously songs composed for the occasion, which gave 
great delight to the hearers. Then followed five-and- 
twenty steeds, richly caparisoned with cloth of gold 
and silver; on each of these was mounted a young 
prince, dressed in cloth of gold, and led by a lackey, 
because the said horses were made of wicker, covered 
with trappings of such a sort, that they appeared more 
beautiful than if they had been real horses, only they 
required some skill to make them go.” ‘Their riders 
were the Duke of Orleans and the Duke d’Angouléme, 
likewise the sons of the Dukes de Guise and Aumale, 
and other juvenile princes of the blood-royal, drawing 
in coaches a great number of pilgrims, all dressed in 
cloth of silver and cloth of gold, decked with abundance 


This | 


of rich jewels and precious stones. The pilgrims and 
their young conductors were all chanting and singing, 
to the accompaniment of divers instruments, hymns, 
and canticles, in praise of the illustrious bride and 
bridegroom, and of marriage. Next came two fair 
white hackneys, led by a gentleman, drawing by cords 
of silver a triumphal car of the antique form, in which 
were personages richly dressed in appropriate colours, 
with instruments of music in their hands: the two in 
front were playing on lutes, those within the car on 
harps, and those behind on guitars. As this moving 
concert made the circuit of the hall, and the performers 
commenced singing, there was a general hush 

the mirthful guests, all being eager to listen to such 
sweet sounds, and desirous to behold the spectacle. 
Then entered twelve unicorns, in compliment to the 
fair young Queen of Scotland, whose royal supporters 
these heraldic interpolations of the zoological portion 
of the creation were. On the backs of the said unicorns 
were seated as many young princes, dressed so splen- 
didly, that it seemed as if cloth of gold and silver cost 
nothing. They were followed by another beautiful 
chariot drawn by white horses, and containing the nine 
Muses, who were personated by the same number of 
fair maidens, one of whom was dressed in green satin, 
another in white velvet, a third in crimson, a fourth in 
pers (bluish gray), and the rest in cloth of gold and 
silver. They made the hall resound with such a 
delicious burst of choral harmony, that all the specta- 
tors who pressed to look upon them were charmed into 
silence, ‘being afraid of losing a single note or word of 
these sweet songs. They were succeeded by another 
| equestrian pageant, and these, with the usual games 
and mummings, occupied more than two hours—but 
that was considered by those who were engaged in 
these pastimes very short. When these were ended, 
the princesses re-engaged in dancing for half an 
hour. 

‘No sooner was the dancing over, than there issued 
from the Chamber of Requests six beautiful ships with 
silver masts, and sails of silver gauze, which were indus- 
triously inflated by an artificial breeze. Seated on the 
deck of each vessel, in a chair of state, was a young 
prince dressed in cloth of gold, and masked; and 
beside him was a beautiful throne, unoccupied. The 
ships made a mimic voyage round the grand hall, with 
the same evolutions as if they had been on the sea; 
and the floor-cloth being painted to imitate waves, was 
made to undulate, to favour the deception. As the 
squadron passed before the marble table where the 
ladies were seated, each prince made a capture. The 
dauphin caught his bride, the lovely and doubtless 
laughing Mary Stuart, and placed her in the vacant 
throne beside him. It was observed that Mary’s ma- 
| ternal cousin, the handsome young Duke of Lorraine, 
who led this gay fleet, boldly seized and freighted his 
vessel with Madame Claude, the second daughter of the 
king of France, acting on the old adage, that “faint 
heart never won fair lady;” this being a practical 
declaration of love to that beautiful princess, whom he 
soon after was permitted to wed. The king of Navarre 
excited great merriment, by capturing a iady who 
proved to be his own wife—the sage and pious Jeanne 
dAlbret ; while the Huguenot Prince de Condé caught 
the fair Anne d’Este, the consort of the ultra champion 
of the Romish faith, Francis, Duke de Guise. All the 
princely mariners, however, conducted their ladies into 
a good haven in peace. This was considered the most 
attractive of all the pageants, ending as it did in a 
romp-royal, which, after so many state solemnities. 
must have been a pleasant relaxation to our bride of 
fifteen and her juvenile consort, and would have been 
termed in Scottish parlance, “a fine ploy.” Those who 
enjoyed the pleasure of witnessing these palatial sports 
and pastimes, declared that it was impossible to say 
which blazed most brilliantly —the lamps, the jewels, 
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a queen-regnant of Scotland became the wife of the heir 
of the French crown. With youth, loveliness, exalted 
rank, and the favour of the most powerful party in 
European politics, such as they then were, how enviable 
a being seemed Mary Stuart! In ten years, the de- 
graded inmate of an English prison, from which she 
was only to be emancipated by a cruel death! How 
ean we wonder that, even after three centuries, she still 
forms the most attractive theme of history ? 


NEW ORLEANS. 
BY AN AMERICAN. 
SECOND AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


Tue frequency of the yellow fever at New Orleans is 
& great drawback on the prosperity of the city. The 
victims are mostly strangers, and the grave-yards bear 
evidence of the fact. Many are friendless adventurers, 
and lie in nameless graves—if graves they may be called, 
which more resemble sa i. The ground is so 
swampy, that it will not admit of excavation, and there- 
fore it has becomd necessary to erect tombs of stone or 
brick, of from five to eight feet in height by three wide, 
and seven or eight long. They are built in rows, along 
avenues and walks, so as to face the alleys where visitors 
promenade, and are divided into three or four separate 
compartments, one over the other, each of which is 
sufficiently large to contain a coffin. These sepulchres 
resemble ovens, and have a singular appearance to the 
stranger. A stone is usually placed over the opening 
at the end, by which the coffin is admitted, with an 
inscription thereon, stating the name and age of the 
deceased, and sometimes a wreath of flowers. Some of 
these homes of the dead are detached, and richly orna- 
mented with carvings and lettering in gold, setting 
forth the virtues of those to whose memory they were 
erected ; while others are decorated with Catholic 
devices, such as the crucifix, figures of the Virgin and 
Child, and miniature statues of saints. These, however, 
abound most in the French cemeteries. Children are 
often met at these shrines, depositing bouquets of 
flowers, as a tribute to the miemory of those who rest 
within. The French grounds are great places of public 
resort, and may not improperly be ed the parks 
of New Orleans, because of the many citizens who 
repair to them for promenade and recreation, parti- 
cularly in the afternoon and evening. Visitors nearly 
always devote some time to these cities of the dead, 
and in rambling about them, I met with much that was 


worthy of remembrance. Some of the epitaphs were | The 


startling; and I was shocked by reading, on the first 
tablet I attempted to examine, the following brief but 
expressive record—namely: ‘ Eugene Muphy, aged 20 
years. Fell by the hand of a Murderer, on morning 
of July the 8th, 1836.’ : 

The observer, as he walks through the various 
grounds used for burial purposes, in which are deposited 
the remains of those strangers who have been fortunate 
enough to have records upon their tombs, cannot avoid 
noticing the ages of the deceased. The city appears to 
be the grave of young men, the majority of the deceased 
being from twenty to twenty-seven. The greater num- 
ber are from the northern and eastern states ; but there 
is an occasional tablet to the memory of a native of the 
British islands. 

The population of this great commercial um of 
the south, varies according to the season; and in winter 
it is greatly augmented by the influx of young men 
from the north and west, who visit it for the purpose of 
obtaining employment as tradesmen or clerks. The 
are mostly away from home for the first time, and as it 
is difficult for a stranger to gain admission into good 


female society, unless he comes well recommended, they ' 


paes their evenings in the eating, drinking, or dancing 


saloons of the city, and often in the gambling establish. | 
ments for which New Orleans is so famous. By resort. jj 
ing to these dens, many, imperceptibly to themselves, | 
fall into habits never to be shaken off, and either end | 


their days as confirmed drunkards, or professional 
gamblers, or both. A night-stroll along any of the 
principal streets, gives an observer an insight into the 
life led by these young adventurers after dark ; and if 
it be desirable to learn something of the drinking. 
saloons, and those who visit them, then is the time for 
remark. These places greatly abound in the city ; and 


although they are riot so numerous as the gin-palaces | 


of London, they are quite as demoralising in their 
tendencies. They are elegantly fittéd-up—the walls 
adorned with pictures, the floors frequently carpeted, 
the rooms provided with chairs and tables, and every 
comfort. The lounging-apartments and smoking- 


saloons are only surpassed in splendour by the | 


gambling establishments connected with them; and 
many of these drinking-places are not considered com- 
plete unless they have the last-named apartment 
attached. The young men who resort to these places 
are to be seen at the bar, or side-tables, drinking, 
smoking cigars, and conversing. The drinks most 


and inexperienced. The desire for such compounds 
grows by what it feeds on; and the young man soon 
concludes, that it is essential to his health to drink 
‘mint juleps? or ‘sherry-coblers,’ daily. 

The Sabbath is not much regarded by a large portion 
of the inhabitants of the city, and the day is devoted 
to amusements by many. Soldiers and fire-companies 


parade the streets in the morning; and the ‘ Levee’ js | 


then most crowded, on account of the departure of 
steam-boats for the various up-fiver ports. The new 
portions, or American sections, are quiet; and in 
them the churches are well attended. In truth, there 
are few Protestant places of worship in any city of 
the world so much crowded as those of New Orleans. 
Theatres are open on Sunday evenings, and masked- 
balls are common. Sometimes horse-races take place 
on that day; and boxing-matches are likewise occa- 
sionally indulged in, although these are becoming rare 
and unpopular. 

The slaves have liberty from labour on the Day of 
Rest, and usually dress in their best, and assemble at a 
public ground called Congo Square, where they pass 
the afternoon in dancing and other sports. They are, 
on such occasions, the very picture of cheerfulness ; and 
it is amusing to observe their politeness to each other. 
men are remarkably attentive to their female 
companions, and display as much genuine gallantry as 
could be expected from the most refined Frenchman. 
The Ss are commonly arrayed in gay attire 
—the frock being either red, or some other showy 
colour; and as they wear a kerchief wreathed round the 
head so as to resemble a turban, they appear to great 
advantage in the dance. One would think, on such 
occasions, that they are the happiest people in the 
world. They move softly and gracefully to the tones 
of the violin, and mingle in the cotillon and quadrille 
with an evident desire to contribute as much as they 
possibly can to each other’s enjoyment. Their black 
a contrast strongly with their white linen and ivory 
teeth. 

There is a slave-market, in Street, in the 
lower part of the city, where the traders in human 
flesh dispose of their chattels by private sale. It 
differs greatly from the auction-mart at Banks’ Arcade, 
but is quite as interesting. The negroes are kept ina 


y | range of long low buildings, in wet or unfavourable 


weather, but when it is clear, they are ex for sale 
outside the edifice ; and males and females are ranged 
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kerbstone, or the side of the 
i ; neatly and comfortably clothed, 
| kept tidy and and look cheerful and contented. 
|Some of them are nearly white, and many of the 
|females handsome. I occasionally went to this place, 
| to observe the scene, and never was I present without 
| receiving a score of applications from the poor crea- 
sures on sale to buy them. Some would petition to be 
with an earnestness that clearly proved to 
that they were sincere, and appeared quite disap- 
inted when told that I did not want to buy. ‘Take 
massa : I want a good massa, and I know you'll be 
| kind,’ was frequently addressed to me as I stood view- 
ling the long line of slaves on sale; and some would 
call after me when I turned away from the spot. The 
| men did not usually exhibit so much willingness to be 
| disposed of as the females ; and many of them appeared 
| quite indifferent as to whether they were sold or not, 
| being fully satisfied with having nothing to do and 
ty to eat. Some were sold during my visits to the 
| market, but all parties were satisfied, and I never 
witnessed a scene of a painful character. The pur- 
chaser, the purchased, and the seHer, all seemed 
content ; and the slave departed from his companions 
rather flattered at having been preferred among so 
many. Two of them were particularly delighted with 
their good-fortune, and laughed heartily at those they 
left behind, boasting at the same time of their supe- 
riority, of which they quoted the price as proof. An- 
| other was sold for an inconsiderable sum, and his 
| fellows ridiculed him unmercifully on his worthlessness. 
| ‘Poor nigga, you, only woth hundred-un-fifty dollars, 
| yah, yah, yah! Take ker your massa don’t kill you 
| to git clear ob keepin’ you. Go long; you’re disgrace 
tous and de market—hide yousef, nigga!’ and other 
similar salutations met his ears. He was led off by 
his purchaser, amid the jeers of those remaining, all of 
whom taunted him to the last.* 

The two races, black and white, are separate and 
distinct in all the slave states of America, and they 
never associate as equals. Yet a practical amalgama- 
tion of the races goes on to a much greater extent than 
is commonly supposed in Europe, or even in the free 
states of America. The streets of New Orleans bear 
evidence of the fact, for many, very many of the slaves 
are nearly white, so much so as to render it difficult for 
strangers to detect the ‘ black taint.’ Identity of colour, 
however, with their masters does not loose the chain ; 
and it is not an uncommon thing for a planter to sell 
his own flesh and blood. It may be set down as a fact, 
without fear of contradiction, that of the whole popula- 
tion in servitude, not one-tenth is of unmixed African 
blood, and that it is thus not a foreign race we are 
keeping in slavery. If the present system of bondage 
continues for another fifty years, the unmixed African 
race will become extinct among us, unless recruited by 
importations from abroad, a thing scarcely possible. 
A convention of coloured men assembled in one of the 
northern states recently, declared—and they knew what 
they were saying—that the ‘best blood of Virginia 
flowed in their veins,’ a fact which few even of the 
Virginians are prepared to deny. It is a common 
thing to see the children of slaves with fair complexions 
and long, straight hair; and it frequently occurs that 
the free-born child, who claims the master for its sire, 
and has the claim allowed, is of a much darker com- 
plexion than its sister born in slavery, and condemned 
to a life of bondage 

Life is not held. in high estimation in New Orleans, 
and the murders perpetrated there prove the fact. It is 
true, that but few persons are killed unless in street- 


* It may not be improper here to mention, that these articles 
were furnished to us some time before the publication of the 
now celebrated Uncle Tom's Cabin, where scenes like the above 
are described in a different spirit —Ep. 


fights, and these are becoming less common every da: 

but still there are some murdered in that way, and ced the 
murderer seldom forfeits his life. The quarrels which 
result in the death of one or the other of those con- 
cerned, are often the result of long-continued enmity ; 
and it rarely occurs that inoffensive persons are drawn 
into disputes and killed. The habit of carrying con- 
cealed weapons contributes greatly to swell the catalogue 
of murders, and it is to be regretted that the laws 
against that offence are not more rigidly enforced. 
During my residence in the metropolis of Louisiana, 
there was an open murder perpetrated in the St Louis 
Hotel, by a young man who had a long-pending 
quarrel with another. The two met by accident in the 
saloon of the building; each was eager for the fray, 
and each made an attempt upon the life of the other. 
The murdered man lay exposed to public gaze for 
some time on the spot where he met his death, and 
as I happened to enter the room shortly after the occur- 
rence, I saw the body stretched at full length upon the 
floor; the wound was in the breast, immediately over 
the heart, and pools of blood rested on the clothing and 
stone pavement. There were several persons around 
the corpse waiting the arrival of the coroner, but none 
of them exhibited much sympathy for the deceased. 
The murderer was not under arrest, nor had any exer- 


tions been made to secure him. He, however, went | 


shortly after, and surrendered himself to the authorities 
for trial, and was acquitted on the ground of self- 


defence. The murdered man left a wife and children 


to mourn his fate, and his death must have been a 
sad blow to them, if to no others. 

Indifference to life is not exhibited exclusively in 
cases such as the one alluded to, but takes many forms. 
While rambling along the levee on a certain occasion, 
I heard a cry, and looking in the direction whence 


it proceeded, I noticed a man grasp a hat floating in | 
He raised it up with a laugh, and throwing | 
*That’s the last | 


the river. 
it down upon the ground, exclaimed: 
of that nigger—it’s no use to look for him.’ The person 
who had fallen overboard was a negro slave, and as he 
sank at once, and was carried away by the rapid current 
of the Mississippi, there was no effort made to rescue 
him. Few of those who are unlucky enough to fall 
into the river at New Orleans ever rise to the surface ; 
and when a man is overboard, therefore, nobody troubles 
himself about the matter. 


The negro alluded to never © 


rose, and no person among those who saw him fall into © 


the river gave him a thought five minutes after he 
disappeared. 


and his companions began whistling a favourite air. 


His hat lay on the ground unclaimed, | 


The location of New Orleans, and the character of _ 


the soil around it, are worthy a few remarks. 
are but few places in the world so singularly situated 
as the great city of the south, and so liable to destrue- 
tion from inundation. As was remarked in the former 
paper, it lies considerably below the ievel of the Mis- 
sissippi at high-water mark, and is protected from 


There | 


inundation by artificial embankments, which extend | 
along the river fully 700 miles. These levees are | 
nearly all built and kept in repair by private enterprise, — 


and form a peculiar feature of the banks of the great 
river, and it is clearly proved that they have the effect 
of multiplying inundatiofts. They prevent the waters 
of the Mississippi from finding their way readily to the 
swamps in the rear of New Orleans, and giving way 
now and then to the pressure they themselves occasion, 
they let in the floods to the destruction of splendid 
plantations and other valuable property. In 1850, the 


city suffered terribly from a crevasse, or break in the | 


levee, a short distance above the town; and so great 
was the flood, that the streets were like canals, and © 


people were passing to and fro for weeks in boats | 


along the main thoroughfares. How to prevent these 
misfortunes has been a subject of much debate ; and it 
has finally been decided, that the most effective way 
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is to create artificial channels above and below New 
Orleans, by which the overflow may take place with 
safety, and the surplus waters of the Mississippi be 
diverted from the main stream into the ocean. 

About eleven miles below the city, and 100 above 
its mouth, the Mississippi approaches within five miles 
of the Gulf of Mexico. The ground between the 
river and the gulf, here known as Lake Borgue, is a 
plain sloping from the river to the sea. The first 3000 
feet from the river is cleared and highly cultivated land ; 
but the rest is swamp, sometimes completely overflowed 
by the high water of the gulf. It is the belief of com- 
petent judges, well acquainted with the subject, that 
it will be found practicable, by dint of labour, and 
cutting boldly at the borders of the Mississippi, to 
make an outlet into Lake Borgue, which may be 

to increase, until it eventually becomes 
one, if not the greatest, of the navigable passes to the 
gulf. There is searcely a doubt ngw of Congress mak- 
ing a ions for carrying out this plan; and 
when the work is completed, thousands of miles of 
endid alluvial soily now submerged for the greater 
part of the year, will be reclaimed and put under 
cultivation; a principal cause of disease will be 
removed ; the surplus waters of the Father of Streams 
will be led harmlessly to the ocean; the navigation of 
the river will -be improved; and New Orleans will 
most likely become one of the healthiest cities in the 
world in a tropical climate. 


GIVING THE BASKET: 
A HOLSTEINER’S STORY. 


My grandmother was a wonderful woman. She lived 
from her first birthday seventy-five years in the same 
old street of Hamburg—changed her name three times, 
with the help of as many weddings—had seven sons 
and five daughters, all prosperously settled along the 
Lower Elbe; and one proverb, which was at once her 
creed and consolation : ‘ What is to be, will be.’ 

A quiet life had my grandmother passed in the 
faith of that maxim, notwithstanding her numerous 
family and successive spouses. She was reckoned rich, 
too, each of the three dear departeds having in turn 
endowed her with a comfortable jointure. was, 
consequently, an earnest strife among the kindred as to 
who should be her heir; but my grandmother almost 
settled the question, by taking me home in my seventh 
year, to keep her in occupation in the old house. What 
moved her to that step, nobody ever knew; unless 
that I was the youngest of nine boys«belonging to her 
eldest daughter—extremely unwelcome, because I was 
not a little girl—and said to resemble her first husband, 
my grandfather, who had died at twenty-nine, and then 
rested some forty years in St Michael's Cemetery. I 
was born within the liberties of Altona, and therefore 
counted a Holsteiner. Readers, most of you know that 
there are not two miles between the two good cities ; 
but the rest of our relations in the Hamburg territory, 
besides uniting their voices to warn the old lady that 
I would have a will of my own, were liberal in the 

of difficulties which might arise in case of 
future war in my drawing fof the burgh militia. My 
grandmother replied to all their warnings with her 
wonted proverb, and nothing daunted, took me home 
to Alsterstrauss. It was the oldest street of the new 
town, curving down from the ancient rampart to the 
fiver. Its houses had been built before the Thirty 
Years’ War, when straight lines were yet unthought of, 
and had all projecting storeys in front, and gardens, with 
right ancient summer-houses in them, behind. Nothing 
had ever gone out of r in that street ; trade, with 
all its dust and wear, had passed it by ; low poverty 
had never found an entrance; and nobody inhabited 
its peaceful precincts but well-to-do, old-fashioned 


burghers, whose business-days were over; discreet | 
spinsters, who managed their own portions; and prudent, 
comfortably-jointured widows like my grandmother. | 

Peaceful years leave little to relate; and of mine, 
under her administration, I can only ‘say that there | 
were boys in the neighbourhood with whom I played—}} 
that they grew to be young men with whom I had frolies, | 
controversies, and friendships—that my grandmother | 
sent me from her house to school, from school to college, | 
and from college to a notary, because my grandfather | 
had been such, and it was a genteel profession—that | | 
was neither overworked nor very idle ; and at twenty. | 
three, all the judicious in Alsterstrauss, and they were || 
many, gave me the character of a handsome, steady | 
young man, in much request for dances, and doubtless || 
a great comfort to my grandmother, to which I once |! 
overheard a spiteful old maid add, that I was growing || 
more conceited every day, and thought myself quite a | 
beau among the girls. 

My father and mother had grown old, my brothers | 
had grown up, and some*of them were married, but I || 
was never reckoned among them. Indeed, it is in my | 
recollection, that the honest man whose name I bore, || 


eight, occasionally called me ‘nephew.’ It was allowed | 
on all hands, however, that I was to be my grand. || 
mother’s heir. Quietly kind had the old lady been to | 
me from childhood upwards; and her house, with its 

corner rooms and carved-wood ceilings, was no cheer- | 
less abode. It had descended to her through a line of | 
Hanseatic merchants. She was an only daughter, and | 
having dwelt there all her maiden and married life—I || 
had almost said lives—my grandmother held that it || 
should be the high place of festivity to her remote | 
descendants, and kept all the holidays that were ever | 
known in Hamburg. Company was never wanting on || 
such occasions ; but there was one houschold whose | 
members came particularly often, and were always || 
welcome. ‘They were Holsteiners, and lived far away || 
in the little old town of Meldorf, from which my grand- || 
father had come. How they came together, I never found || 
out, but their home was a house of representatives for || 
all civilised society, containing two bachelor brothers, | 
and a maiden sister, a widowed aunt, a cousin whose | 
husband had deserted, a suber married pair far on the 
shady side of life, and their girl, my grandmother's || 
goddaughter, Ethelind. I early perceived that they || 
were old-fashioned people, with ways and notions | 
long out of date in our rich and thriving city. | 
Down to Ethelind, they had each and all a strong 
inclination to stout home-made stuffs, thick-soled shoes, 
and nothing at all that could be called finery. They 
were, moreover, wonderful workers, and every one 
notable for some branch of domestic industry, con- 
cerning which they talked, questioned, and, I am sure, 
dreamed. Play and idleness were a reproach to my 
boyhood in their presence; and my youth discovered 
still further cause of dissatisfaction. There was none 
of them all astonishable by either grandeur or accom- 
plishment—a fine air was lost on them, waltzing had 
no power, and tailors of the first fashion cut in vain 
for that household. In short, my dear readers, I did not 
like the Simberts, though, to do them justice, they 
were always friendly to me, and great favourites with 
my grandmother, especially Ethelind. It may seem less 
gallant than candid, but I did not like Ethelind either: 
why, most men would have found it hard to guess, for 
besides having a substantial portion, she was fair and 
rosy, neither large nor small, but of good solid figure, 
as became a Holstein girl, with a stock of good sense, 
good temper, and homely wit—a first-rate housewife, 
and a worthy daughter. Nevertheless, Ethelind had 
paid so little attention to my gifts and graces, appeared 
so unimpressible with my glory as a young man of 
fashion, and my grandmother's heir, and was so perse- 


veringly set before me by all her relations as a fit and 
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proper partner, that I was at length conscious of posi- 
tively disliking the girl. She had laughed at me twice 
in the course of our acquaintance, and once told me 
that driving the plough was much more creditable 
work than waltzing; but a mode of retaliation yet 
remained in store. She was two years elder than I; 

and I exerted myself to believe that Ethelind must be 
growing an old maid. My grandmother saw how things 
were going. Worthy old woman! she had set her 
heart on the match: I know not for what reason, but 
doubtless it was something about my grandfather. 
However, she found consolation in her unfailing pro- 
yerb, as in all household games and lotteries at Christ- 
mas-time, Shrovetide and Easter, I was sure to draw 
Ethelind for a partner, to my ill-concealed chagrin and 
her undisguised amusement. 

It must have been to baffle the Fates in this design 
that I took with great ardour to the gay Widow Wes- 
sing and her daughter Louisa. Madame Weasing’s 
husband had been an officer. She was in Paris with 
the allied army, and understood fon ever after; her 
income being small, however, obliged the lady to live 
in our street, though deeply impressed with its old- 
fashionedness. Most people liked the widow and her 
|| daughter: they were always so gay, and had such stores 
of gossip, besides being up to the mode: but some said 
|| the ladies were cunningly selfish in a small way, and 
|} would do anything for their own petty interests or 
amusement. Each was the pattern of the other, and 
they were both pretty little girls. It was true, the 
mother was thirty-seven, and the daughter seventeen ; 
|| but both sang, danced, and coquetted, no mortal man 
being able to espy any difference in dress or manners, 
|| except that at times the widow was rather the more 
childish of the two. Upon my sincerity, I cannot tell 

which it was that brought me under bondage ; but the 
|| probabilities of the case are rather in favour of Louisa. 
|| Certain I am, that we danced a great many evenings, 
|| and sang a number of duets together, while her mamma 
|| sent me captivating notes of invitation to her little 
|| quadrille-parties and friendly teas ; and assured every- 
body in my hearing, that I was the exact resemblance of 
Alexander, emperor of all the Russias, when she saw 
| him enter the Tuileries ball-room with the Duchess 
|| de Berri on his arm. 
|} My grandmother and I sat at our coffee in the second 
parlour: a low wainscotted room, with four of Solomon’s 
| Proverbs carved in different compartments of its ceiling, 
|| a cupboard in every corner, and a narrow glass-door 
opening into the garden. It was April-time: the violets 
| were blooming on the sunny bank by the old house- 
|| gable, and the buds bursting on the great walnut- 
tree. My grandmother sat in her nut-brown gown and 
snow-Wwhite kerchief—the dress she always wore on 
|| common days—listening to me, good woman! giving a 
full and particular account of one of the said quadrille- 
|| parties which I had attended on the previous night. 
She heard all, from the wreath on Louisa’s hair to the 
| last ice, and then laying down her empty cup, said 
quietly as usual; ‘ Fritz, I think it is time you were 
married.’ 


The news surprised me, and I stared my grand- 
mother in the face ; but she went on in the same calm 
tone: ‘ There’s Ethelind Simbert would make you a 
good wife; she is my own goddaughter, and I think 
| we would all 
‘ Grandmother,’ "said I, plucking up resolution, ‘ I 
Ethelind Simbert, and I won’t marry her.’ 

‘Well, Fritz,’ said my grandmother, neither angry 
nor astonished, *‘Ethelind Simbert is a good gir 
though you don’t like her; but whom you don’t fre’ 
you can’t be expected to marry—so we will think no 
more of the matter; and I'll tell the Simberts, I'm 
going there at Easter ; it falls on the fourteenth, you 
pi That will be ee years te since your 


will do anything clse to please you; but I don’t like | lane, 


grandfather and I spent our last Easter at Meldorf, and 
you—oh, I mean your mother !—a prattling child with 
us. Fritz, you and I will go and see the old 
together, and never mind this matter. If Ethelind 
don’t suit you, she will somebody else; and what is to 
be, will be.’ 

That proverb was like cheese—for nothing ever came 
after it ; and it was settled that my grandmother and I 
should spend our Easter with the industrious Simberts 
at Meldorf. The excursion was neither grand nor 
fashionable, yet I felt called upon to mention it at 
Madame Wessing’s. 

‘Oh, how charming!’ exclaimed the fair widow, in 
hey most enthusiastic manner. ‘ To retire, as one may 
say, among simple shepherds. Do you know, I hear 
that those people make their own cheese and linen ?’ 

* How delightful!’ chimed in Louisa. ‘ Mamma, 
don’t you remember that darling rustic of a school- 
master who came to inquire after papa’s ?” 

* Ah, yes!’ said the widow, flourishing her cambric ; 
‘he was an early friend of my adored Auguste. Charm- 
ing man! He and his wife—a most unworldly, amiable 
soul—have often invited us to Meldorf; but after my 
irreparable loss, I never had spirits for the j journey. 

‘Indeed, mamma, we will visit them this very Easter,’ 
said Louisa. * It will be such a surprise to the darling 
old couple ; and we both require country air.’ 

‘Ha! yes; the winter has been too much for us,’ 
said the widow, with a languishing look at me. 

I of course sympathised ; and a visit to the charming 
schoolmaster was determined on. The following day 
brought further intelligence: Madame Wessing called 
to say, how delightful it would be for us to travel in 
company—one carriage could be hired for us all, the 
widow remarked, besides, she and Louisa had no gentle- 
man to take care of them; and both ladies looked 
confidence in my powerful protection. It is needless 
to say, that the project was received with acclamations 
on this side of the house, and my grandmother hoped 
that Providence would take care of us all. We went 
accordingly ; but, readers, on the travelling time I beg 
leave to say as little as possible. It was more tedious 
in those days than at present ; and doubtless my grand- 
mother was justified in averring that we were well over 
it, when, on a sunny April afternoon, we saw the gray 
church-spire and clustering roofs of Meldorf, rising in 
the midst of a great plain, which looked like one well- 
cultivated farm. 

Meldorf was as old as the Teutonic conquest. It had 
been fortified against the Sclavonic pagans, and dis- 
mantled by a prince of the Hohenstaufen line. War 
had not come near it for centuries ; commerce had for- 
gotten it; and a more rural, country-like spot, to be 
called a town, I never saw. There were lanes of old 
cottages, with woodbine-covered porches, and swallows 
by hundreds building in their eaves. There were snug 
farmhouses, with all their appendages, standing in the 
shadow of the Gothic church, and a great old hostel, or 
inn, clothed with ivy from foundation to chimney-top. 
In the very centre there was a green, with a huge oak, 
under which they said St Olaf sat, and a deep draw- 
well in it. The Simberts’ house looked out on that 
green. It had been fortified and inhabited by a bishop 
in its day, but was now a substantial farmhouse, with 
an arched doorway, very small windows, and a yard 
enclosed by high wal!s, from which a ponderous timber- 
gate, with Episcopal arms upon it, opened into a green 
leading through a spacious orchard to a mill 
among the meadows. Hard by lived the ‘delightful 
schoclmaster,’ Herr Rusburg, in what had been a 
chapter-house before the Reformation, and had still a 
Latin inscription over the entrance. Its great garden 
was separated only by a shallow stream from the 
Simberts’ orchard. I know not if the goodman had any 
warning of the invasion ; but as our carriage st 
by the way, every inhabitant had come out to gaze and 
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maiden | ever engaged ? Nay, might not a similar misfor. | 


If there was work, there was also abundant comfort 


full of the first leaves, filled up its ample fire- 
; and its om windows, wreathed with the climbing 
out on the orchard, now in a wealth of 

Kmad oreover, the Simberts were, to my amaze- 
ment, great people in Meldorf; and, according to the 
etiquette established in that primitive town, their 
neighbours, as soon as the day’s work was fairly over, 
came to greet us as the newly-arrived, and congratu- 


it 


uncles, and aunts, of whom my recollections 
are now somewhat less interesting; but I remember that 
the women, young and old, were knitting as if for dear 
life; that the men came in their everyday trim, fresh 
from field and workshop; and one honest blacksmith, 
who was also the , paid his compliments 
in a leather-apron. 

The rank and fashion of Meldorf having visited our 
neighbour and his guests with similar solemnities—for 
the schoolmaster was esteemed next in dignity to the 
Simberts—a series of entertainments, in honour of us 
and the festive season, commenced at the old bishop’s 
mansion, and circled round the little town, with no lack 

nd al 


_Easter-games, 
and dances for the young people. ‘At these merry- 
makings, Madame Wessing and Louisa were in high 
request. They took such an interest in country affairs, 
were so delighted with everything, and dispensed so 
much intelligence of the great world, always so dazzling 
to rustic minds, that almost from their first appear- 
ance, the widow and her daughter’s popularity was 
immense with even the Simberts. I, indeed, perceived 
that though always civil to them, Ethelind loved not 
the ladies ; and I cherished the conviction that she was 
envious and spiteful, which, kind reader, was a species 
of consolation; for, since my arrival, the busy girl 
paid me, if possible, less attention than ever. 

What did a young man of my figure and accomplish- 
ments care for that? Ethelind had no sensibility, but 
was not I astonishing the sons of Meldorf, and making 
deep impressions on the hearts of its fair daughters ? 
Sooth to say, that country visit was too much for my 
faith and constancy to either Louisa or the widow. 
To the eternal prettinesses of those ladies, the frank, 
merry girls, rustic, robust, and rosy as they were, pre- 
sented a most agreeable contrast. Of course, they 
admired me vastly. No wonder, poor things, after 
seeing nothing in their whole lives but men who 
ploughed and sowed, hewed and hammered! What 
conquests I made among and how many fine 

I said and did! At times, my conscience told 

was not right. Might not ine’s, Gret- 

chen’s, or Kristine’s affections be hopelessly and for 
2 


. | had an inward persuasion she would not break her || 


tune happen to some half-dozen of the simple souls? | 
and then, in the utmost extent of my Christian | 
charity, I couldn’t marry them all! As for Louisa, | | 
heart, and the widow looked on with amazing com- } 
placency. Often in what they called our ‘ charming | 

strolls’ through green meadows, and by blossomed 

455 indies on my brilliant suc. | 
cesses ; and the kind widow invariably wound up with | 
warnings against rustic rivals, and the envy of those 

country boors, which she assured me was cruel as the || 
grave, and rapidly rising against myself. After those 
revealings, I naturally felt inclined to hurl defiance at 
the foe by still more determined flirtations, though, in 
all sincerity, I cannot recollect that ever one of the 


honest, good-natured, laborious men of Meldorf noticed || 


my triumphs with the smallest displeasure. The 


Easter festivities had been over for some time, but my || 
grandmother still lingered, having taken mightily to | 


the Simberts’ dairy; while Madame Wessing declared 


that the country uir was doing her and Louisa good, | 


s. 

The widow must have meant her young friends also, 
for she was growing positively confidential with the | 
girls of Meldorf, occasionally giving me to understand, | 
in her most playful manner, that their familiar com- | 
munications somehow concerned myself. There was | 


evidently a general interest in my proceedings, and I 


felt particularly impressed with that fact when the Ist | 
of May arrived. Like most old German towns, the day | 
was held in festive reverence at Meldorf, and celebrated | 


in the fashion of primitive times. Its forenoon was 
given to work, as usual, but the children gathered wild- 
flowers and green branches, with which they decorated 
every door, receiving a donation of cakes for their pains. 
In the afternoon, a temporary pavilion was erected, by 
help of all the young men, under St Olaf’s Oak, to 
which supplies were sent according to the wealth or 
liberality ofeach householder ; and within, there was made 
a general distribution of all known delicacies, from hot | 
coffee to curds and cream, while May-games, and all 
sorts of dancing, went forward on the green. Ethelind 
was unanimously elected mistress of the bower, a 
dignity which, in hard-working Holstein, is equivalent 
to the May-queen of other lands, and bestowed only 
on the most esteemed girl in the parish, who, in riglit 
of her office, presides over the said distribution. The 
election was regarded as no small honour, and certainly 
Ethelind had no sinecure; besides, it was my opinion 
that I rather astonished her that evening in my 
embroidered vest and cornelian buttons. I danced 
with every girl on the green, paid particular attentions 
to three rustic belles in turn, made an extraordinary 
number of jokes at the expense of some of the chief 
magnates—for even Meldorf had such—and returned 
home with all our company, tired, but in a most 
satisfactory humour, two hours after sunset. 

I was almost too late for the Simberts’ first breakfast 
next morning. Some of the cider had been strong, and 
there were queer sounds of steps and tittering in the 
night under my window. It was low, and looked out 
on the path skirting the green by which Herr Rusburg’s 
many scholars passed. I thought there was unusual 
noise among the gathering juveniles; and scarcely had 
I reached the breakfast-table, when it rose to a perfect 
clamour of shouts, laughter, and calls for somebody to 
come out and take in his present. 

‘ What can be the matter with those boys?’ said my 
grandmother; and ‘ What can be the matter?’ said all 
the Simberts. Good people! they seldom looked out; 
but as another burst came, Ethelind rose, and so did I. 
It was my own name they were shouting; and all 
unwise and unwarned, I was at the street-door in an 
instant. ‘The entire contents of Herr Rusburg’e school 


‘ 
| 
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wonder as it passed—forth came widowed aunt, I} 
: sister, deserted cousin, and all, with Ethelind’ 
eed mother, looking soberly giad to ovo va; and Etho | 
lind herself up from the spinning-wheel, in her russet i 
see ee crimson jacket, and smooth chestnut hair | 
orth also, in high glee at the unwonted sight, poured i 
a crowd of boys and girls from the school, under the ! 
parting surveillance of Herr Rusburg and his helpmate, | 
+: a lean, gray-haired, but patient and good-natured- 
looking pair, on whom Madame Wessing and her 
daughter laid hold immediately ; and the last words I 
heard, as the respective doors closed, were something 
concerning the adored Auguste, and the want of health 
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were assembled under my bedroom window; numbers 
of young men were looking on from a distance; and 
fair faces, convulsed with laughter, looked out of neigh- 
pouring houses; the cause of all being an enormous 
basket, or rather pannier, hastily made up of green 
osiers, crammed full of nettles, thistles, and every 
description of weed popularly connected with contempt 
or worthlessness, with a huge card fastened on the top, 
on which some ingenious pen had written in large and 
legible characters: ‘The girls of Meldorf give this 
basket to Herr Fritz Cohnert, with a unanimous No.’ 
The last word was in still larger letters; and what 
Holsteiner does not know, that giving a man the 
basket signifies refusal in its most emphatic form? 
The affront was terrible, as it had been unexpected. 
At first, I was about to rush on both boys and basket, 
and demolish them, if possible, for every little wretch 
there had up his finger and out his tongue; but catch- 
ing sight of Herr Rusburg, who came out, staff in hand, 
followed by his kindly helpmate, doubtless to prevent 
mischief, my courage and sense both forsook me; I 
slammed to the door, and fled through the house, out 
of the yard, down the green lane, and far into the 
meadows. 

How far, readers, it is not exactly in my power to 
say. The walk, or rather run, was a long one, and the 
path must have been circuitous. I remember jumping 
over ditches, scrambling through hedges, wondering at 
my own stupidity for ever coming to such a place, or 
condescending to associate with its boorish inhabitants; 
and at length having formed desperate but vague reso- 
lutions of being revenged on all Meldorf, and fighting 
everybody who heard or spoke of the transaction, I 
found myself at a bank of young willows, which grew 
so tall and thick that the sun could scarcely pierce the 
shadow. 

I heard voices beyond, and my own name mentioned. 
Under the circumstances, who wouldn't have played 
the eaves-dropper? I crept among the willows, and 
cautiously peeped in. It was a sort of common bleach- 
green, lying at the foot of the Simberts’ orchard and 
Rusburg’s garden. There were Gretchen, Katharine, 
and Kristine, the trio for whose peace of mind I had 
trembled, spreading out linen, and laughing as if their 
sides would crack ; while Louisa and the widow, with 
looks of high and spiteful glee, leaned over the school- 
master’s fence; and Ethelind, looking by no means 

, heaped her washing in a tub. 

‘I'll never be able to see him without laughing,’ said 
Katharine.—I had all but assured her my heart was 
gone for ever the evening before. 

‘We never would have known his tricks if you 
hadn’t told us,’ said Kristine, addressing the widow. 

‘Ah! you would have soon found them out,’ replied 
that amiable lady. ‘I hope this will teach him not to 
have quite so high an opinion of himself’—— 

‘Mamma,’ interrupted Louisa, ‘Ethelind does not 
seem at all amused.’ 

‘Not a bit. Ican see no fun in affronting a young 
man in a strange town, though he might be a little 
vain. City folks have ways of their own,’ said Ethe- 
lind, with a meaning-look at Madame Wessing and her 
daughter. ‘ Besides, Fritz Cohnert is our guest, and 
it is not civil of our neighbours to insult him,’ added 
the girl, as, taking up her tub, she walked away. 

I did not stay to hear what was said on her 
departure; a sudden resolve took possession of me. 
It was a good one, but some feeling of vengeance on the 
whole female community of Meldorf mingled with it, 
and in another minute I stood beside Ethelind, tub 
and all, in the orchard lane. ‘ Ethelind,’ said I, looking 
extremely foolish I am certain, ‘ will you forgive me ?’ 

* You never did any harm to me, Fritz,’ said Ethelind, 
resting her tub on the fence. _ 

‘But, Ethelind, will you have—that is, will you 
‘amid me ?’ sputtered I. 


‘T’ll think of it,’ said Ethelind; ‘if you don’t change 
your mind till next Christmas. Will you help me 
home with this tub of sheets?’ < 

I helped Ethelind home with the tub, and learned 
long afterwards that she had brought in the basket of 
scorn with her own trusty hands, and made away with 
it quietly in the yard; while Herr Rusburg, with the 
help of his wife and stick, gathered in his flock to the 
fold of knowledge. All the Simberts appeared, more- 
over, to have lost their memories as regarded that 
morning ; none of them ever after mentioned it to me. 
My grandmother and I went home next day, but not 
in company with the Wessings, whose acquaintance 
we henceforth dropped, in spite of great efforts at 
condolence and compliment. 

Ethelind, and every Simbert in Meldorf, were fervently 
invited to Alsterstrauss, at my particular request. 
Readers, it is long ago. My grandmother said: ‘ What 
is to be, will be,’ for the last time, seven years after our 
wedding, and my story is an old one now. The em- 
broidered vest and the cornelian buttons have lain for 
many a winter at the bottom of Ethelind’s lumber- 
drawer. I must soon begin to think of marrying my 


daughters, and settling my sons in business, but even 
yet I never care to hear people talk much of baskets. 


CULTIVATION OF SEA-WEEDS. 


GaRDENS now bring before us the peculiar features of 
physiognomic-vegetation exhibited by every land: the 
shrubs of North America, the heaths of Southern Africa, 
the spinous cacti of Mexico, the gay climbers of India, 
and the grotesque orchids of South America, are all 
represented by living forms in our gardens and hot- 
houses. Nothing daunted by the richness and profusion 
of Jand plants, and the difficulties to be overcome in 
their cultivation, our gardeners are now bestirring them- 
selves in the erection of Victoria Houses and aqua- 
riums, for the culture of those elegant productions that 
begem the lakes and rivers of every region of the globe. 
Thus a new feature in gardening, scarcely dreamed of 
in days not long gone by, has become the rage among 
horticulturists, and threatens to make serious innova- 
tions on the time-honoured principles and prejudices 
of landscape gardeners. In this age of art and science, 
it would seem that nothing is impossible. Long has 
our mingled wonder and admiration been devoted to 
those elegant and interesting forms of vegetation that 
flourish in the lonely caves of the ocean’s depths; long 
have we wished in vain to watch their singular 
development and mode of life in those dark recesses 
where neither sun nor moon sheds a radiance on their 
bright hues. Men of science have eagerly gathered 
up the fragments of their beauteous forms cast upon 
the shore by the waves; names have been given 
to those fragments; and the microscope has been 
called in to elucidate the structure of the organisms 
of which they formed a part. But what do we 
know of their habits, the seasonal changes they under- 
go, their mode of propagation, their geographical dis- 
tribution, and many other points of their history ?* 
Some of these are now brought within the limits of 
research ; for horticulture has stretched out a helping- 
hand to the investigator of the long-neglected ocean- 
flowers. They, too, are to be introduced into our 
gardens, 


* In an logical discussion at the recent meeting of the 
British Association, held at Belfast, Professor Walker-Arnott of 
Glasgow observed that he possessed wagon-loads of alge from all 
parts of the world, which were quite at the service of any 
botanist who would work at them. 
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Tn a reeent number of this Journal,* attention was 
called to an ingenious invention of Mr Warington, 
having for its object the domestic cultivation of fresh- 
water plants along with molluscs and gold-fishes ; and 
the Parlour Aquarium, as it is called, thus serves to 
illustrate the nice balance between animal and vege- 
table life, and their mutual dependence. It was men- 
tioned, that a similar arrangément had been attempted 
with animal and vegetable marine productions, but 
without result. Our observations have, however, been 
instrumental in calling forth a valuable paper from Mr 
P. H. Gosse, A.L.S., which appears in the October 
number of the Annals and Magazine of Natural History, 
detailing an extensive series of experiments on this 
subject, with which he has been occupied for several 
years. Without going into the scientific details of Mr 
Gosse’s paper, it may be interesting to give briefly the 
results of his experiments, which are, upon the whole, 
satisfactory 


Mr Gosse observes: ‘In a recent number of Chambers's 
Edinburgh Journal, a paper has been pointed out to me, 
on maintaining the balance between animal and vege- 
table life in an Aquarium. .... I have, for some 
considerable time, been pursuing experiments on the 
same subject. For several years past, I have been 
paying attention to our native rotifera ; and in the course 
of this study had kept fresh water in glass vases, un- 
changed from year to year, yet perfectly pure and 
sweet, and fit for the support of animal life, by means 
of aquatic plants. Not only did the infusoria and 
rotifera breed and multiply in successive generations 
in these unchanged vessels, but many annelids, hydra, 
&c., continued their respective races; and the young 
of our river-fishes were able to maintain life for 
several wecks, in an apparently healthy state, though 
—perhaps from causes unconnected with the purity of 
the water—I was not able to preserve these long. The 
possibility of similar results being obtained by sea- 
water had suggested itself to my mind, and the subject 
of growing the marine algw had become a favourite 
musing, though my residence in London precluded any 
opportunity of carrying out my project., But in the 
course of last winter, ill-health drove me to the sea-side, 
and gave me the opportunity I had so long desired. 
My notion was, that as plants in a healthy state are 
known to give out oxygen under the stimulus of light, 
and to assimilate carbon; while animals, on the other 
hand, consume oxygen, and throw off carbonic acid, the 
balance between the two might be ascertained by 
experiment, and thus the great circular course of 
nature, the mutual of organic life, be 
imitated on a small scale. My ulterior object in this 
speculation was twofold: First, I thought that the 

of the more delicate sea-weeds—the rhodos- 

perms, or red families, especially, many of which are 
among the most clegant of plants in colour and form— 
growing in water of crystalline clearness in a large 
glass vase, would be a desirable ornament in the parlour 
or drawing-room ; and that the attractions of such an 
object would be enhanced by the curious and often 
brilliant-hued animals, such as the rarer-shelled mol- 
luses, the graceful nudibranchs, and the numerous 
of sea-anemones, that are so seldom seen by 

any one but the professed naturalist. But more 
minent still was the anticipation, that by this plan 
great facilities would be afforded for the study of 
marine animals, under circumstances not widely diverse 
from those of nature. If the curious forms that stand 


pro- | motion,* might be kept perfectly pure for a long period 


on the threshold, so to speak, of animal life, can be! 
kept in a healthy state under our eye, in vessels where 


they can be watched from day to day without being | 
disturbed, and that for a sufliciently prolonged period 
to allow of the development of the various conditions | 
of their existence, it seemed to me that much insight 
into the functions and habits of these creatures, into 
their embryology, metamorphoses, and other particulars, | 
might be gained, which otherwise would either remain 
in obscurity, or be revealed only by the wayward | 
“ fortune of the hour.”’ 


Mr Gosse’s experiments, although not yet entirely |) 


successful, have established the fact, that the balance | 
can be maintained artificially between the marine plant | 
and the animal, without disturbance of the water, for | 
at least a considerable period. 

The sea-weeds are strikingly dissimilar from the | 
generality of land-plants, both in their general struc. | 
ture and in their mode of nutrition. Their roots are | 
not nutritive organs, and merely serve to attach the | 
plant to a stationary body—a rock or stone, a larger | 
sea-weed, or an empty shell. The attachment is, in| 
general, so close, that it is necessary, in transplanting | 
the sea-weed, to take along with it a small portion | 
of the rock or other substance on which it grows, | 
The plant ought not to be exposed to the atmosphere, | 


a jar of sea-water being ready to receive it on detach. | 
ment from its native habitat. Mr Gosse has been most || 


successful with the red sca-weeds—the most beautiful 
ofall. The ‘ very best of all’ is Iridea edulis, and next 


to it Delesseria sanguinea, a very beautiful form found | 


on every coast. They maintain the purity of the water, | 
‘while their colours and forms render them very beau- 
tiful objects in a vase of clear water, particularly when 
the light—as from a window—is transmitted through 
their expanded fronds. Many of my friends, both 
scientific and unscientific, who have seen my vases of 
growing alge at various times during the present year, 
have e strong admiration of the beautiful and 
novel exhibition.’ The carregan, or Irish moss, as it is 
called (Chondrus crispus), well known for its economical 
uses, and in the dried state vended in every grocer’s 
shop, is a pretty little alga when alive, and has been 
found to succeed well in confinement. 

Heartily do we join Mr Gosse in his concluding 
paragraph: ‘Should these experiments be perfected, 
what would hinder our keeping collections of marine 
animals for observation and study, even in London and 
other inland cities ? Such a degree of success as I have 
attained would admit of so desirable a consummation ; 
for even in London no great difficulty would be expe- 
rienced in having a jar of sea-water brought up once in 
a couple of months. I hope to see the lovely marine 
alge, that hitherto have been almost unknown, except 
pressed between the leaves of a book, growing in their 
native health and beauty, and waving their delicate 
translucent fronds, on the tables of our drawing-rooms, 
and on the shelves of our conservatories.’ It is now, 
therefore, fairly within the reach of the numerous circle 
of admirers of ‘ ocean’s gay flowers,’ to watch leisurely 
the progress of their development throughout succes- 
sive stages. The zoophytes, sponges, star-fishes, marine 
mollusca, and even the smaller fishes of the ocean, may 
probably be studied with equal ease. 

The marine alge will form highly interesting and in- 
structive parlour pets ; but their culture will not be con- 
fined to the parlour and the drawing-room. An artificial 
pond or tank, once filled with sea-water, and provided 
with a simple mechanical contrivance to keep it in 


by the introduction of a proper proportion of sea-weeds 
and marine molluscs and other animals. What could 
be more interesting in an inland garden than a tiny 
ocean, with all its bright ‘flowers’ floating in the pure 


* New Series, No. 445—July 10, 1852. 


* Such as the overshot wheel used in Victoria Aquariums. 
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element, and affording, in their richly-coloured ‘ foliage,’ 
asecure retreat to its finny inhabitants? ‘The idea is 
a practical one, and we anxiously desire to see it 
carried into execution. 


THE CRY FOR TENANT-RIGHT. 


Tue agitation carried on for a number of years in 
Ireland on the subject of what is called ‘ tenant-right,’ 
has had at least one good effect: it has shewn pretty 
conclusively that the root of Irish misery is not in any 
real or fancied peculiarity of race ; for if so, the Welsh 
would be as badly off, which is not the case—nor yet in 
the form of religious belief; for if so, the Belgians, who 
make the same religious profession, would be in a similar 
condition, and we all know they are not. The real cause 
of Irish misery has, in one form or other, been the 
mismanagement of the land proprietary. In the first 
place, they permitted to grow up, if they did not actu- 
ally encourage, a system of potato-patch farming, con- 
trary to all sound policy ; and having thus brought a 
numerous and impoverished population into existence, 
the proprietors, by their heedlessness and extravagance, 
placed themselves in difficulties, which were practically 
equivalent to an abdication of all power of remedy. 
They were proprietors, and yet not proprietors—a 
position awkward, and, to the last degree, detrimental 
to national prosperity. 

It may be accepted as a fact in social economics, 
that no country can prosper in which the proprietorship 
and use of the land are not on a secure and rational 
footing. Of all methods of occupying the soil, none is 
found in practice so successful, or so well suited to 
human wants and feelings, as that of giving a man a 
distinct and inalienable right to his own property. If 
this is not acknowledged in law to be his, and his alone, 
with a right to dispose of it as seems to him best, all 
experience proves that much evil of one kind or other 
ensues: this is what is known as to the holding of 
lands in fee-simple. In most countries aspiring to the 
character of civilisation, such is the method of tenure. 
Residence upon, or use of the soil, is a different matter. 
In many countries—the United States of America, 
for example—proprietors occupy their own lands ; but 
as wealth increascs, and population becomes more 
dense, we may expect that the plan of giving the use 
of lands for a certain term of years, on payment of so 
much rent, will, as in Great Britain, come permanently 
into operation. The renting system has been carried 
to the greatest perfection in Scotland, and there it 
works harmoniously and advantageously. It does so 
in virtue of two principles: the lands let are put by 
the proprietor into a condition suited for occupancy ; 
and this occupancy, in terms of a written contract, is 
secured to the tenant, as an heritage for the period of 
nineteen years. So clear is all this rendered, and so 
effective is made every item in the contract, by a ready 
appeal to a simple process of judicature, that quarrels 
about land may be said to be totally unknown in this 
part of the United Kingdom. Respecting each other’s 
rights, the proprietors and tenant-farmers live in 
mutual good-will, and in the interchange of acts of 
courtesy and kindness ; by which united action, society 
presents as happy a combination of circumstances as is 
to be seen in any part of the world. ‘The best proof of 
such being the case is, that in Scotland land sells at a 
higher price than in any part of the British dominions. 

Now, the question we ask is this: Why do things 
not present the same happy aspect in Ireland? How 
easy is the reply! It is a notorious fact, that the 
greater number of land proprietors in Ireland are so only 
in a kind of illusory sense, and can fulfil neither the 
obligations nor the duties of proprietors. Many of them 
possess only a life-interest, and consequently cannot 
sell, and are unable and unwilling to make permanent 
improvements. Another class have encumbered their 


properties with debt, and they also are unable to sell 
or improve their estates. As regards a third class, 
the titles to their property have got into such a state of 
confusion, that no one can with safety deal with them 
either as purchasers or lessees. 

Such is an outline of the great evils lying at the v 
foundation of the social fabric in Ireland. As is well 
known, the Encumbered Estates’ Act is clearing away a 
considerable number of embarrassments by summary 
sales of land; and so far there is a good riddance. ‘To 
this extent there will be a real instead of a sham proprie- 
tary. But a vast deal more requires to be done. So 
long as the system of life-interest in land continues, with 
the power of borrowing money on that interest, so long 
will one of the most flagrant causes of Irish misery 
remain. All entails and tenancies for life ought to be 
abolished by law; and it would be an invaluable boon 
if there was a means organised of summarily clearing 
up and registering titles. 

Meanwhile, the multifarious entanglements arising 
from entails, encumbrances for debt, tenancies for 
life, and uncertain titles, along with no intelligible 
method of complete rectification, brings about that 
state of affairs in which the actual cultivators of the 
soil will cry out for tenant-right. This call is not a 
mere whim, but is founded on a sense of wrong. The 
different orders of sham-proprietors, as above, having 
no power, supposing them to have the will, to charge 
the cost of improvements on the estate, systematically 
refuse to do anything whatever to adapt the land for 
farming purposes. They let a piece of land in the con- 
dition in which it came from nature; they will build 
no house or offices for the farmer, erect no fences, effect 
no drainage. In short, they as good as say: * There— 
take the land as it stands, or let it alone; if youdoa 
single thing in the way of improvement, it is at your 
own cost.” 

That this is something like the real state of the case, 
is abundantly evident. In a work just issued from 
the press, purporting to be an accouat of certain pro- 
ceedings during the famine in Ireland,* is found the 
following plain statement :—‘In England, it has long 
been customary for the landlords to erect farm-build- 
ings, and make all the requisite improvements. In 
Ireland, the landlords having, in general, only a life- 
interest, and being unable to charge the cost of im- 
provements on the estate, have rarely been willing to 
incur the expense of making them; and, consequently, 
the whole expenditure for this purpose has usually 
been thrown on the tenants. The law which vested 
the ownership of all such improvements in the landlord, 
gave the tenant no compensation for the outlay of his 
capital, beyond the advantage he might derive during 
the existence of his lease; and if there was no lease, 
which was frequently the case, the tenant had no 
security for the enjoyment of his improvements except 
the good-fecling of his landlord. The result has been 
such as might naturally be anticipated: the requisite 
farm-buildings have in most cases either not been 
erected, or have been inferior in quality, and the other 
improvements essential to a good condition of agri- 
culture have been neglected. The labourers in regular 
employment have in consequence been comparatively 
few. Whilst such discouragements impeded the im- 
provement of the land, there were several circum- 
stances which gave greater facility to these who 
wished to encumber it; so that it was much easier to 
encumber an estate than to sell it. It is well known 
that the Irish landed proprietors availed themselves to 
a great extent of this fatal privilege; and the heavy 
embarrassments of so large a number of this class must 
have had a most scrious effect on the condition of their 


* Transactions of the Central Relief Committee of the ie 
the Famine in Ireland in 1846-7. Puttin 
1 Smith, 
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tenantry. The complications of title arising from 
settlements, and from the various charges affecting 
land, were increased by the existence of encumbrances ; 
and thus the difficulties of bringing landed property 
to a sale were rendered still greater. These difficulties 
frequently had the effect of keeping estates for many 
ears out of the market; and when they were at 
offered for sale, the uncertainty of title, and the 
delay and expense connected with the transfer were 
80 great, as materially to depreciate their value. From 
these causes, estates whose proprietors were actually 
insolvent, in many cases, remained unsold. The 
rents were collected by receivers under the Court of 
Chancery; and from the inevitable mismanagement, 
such properties were reduced to a deplorable condition. 
It is clear that, in any attempt to improve the condition 
of his struggling tenantry, little assistance could be 
given by a landlord overwhelmed with debt and tied 
down with settlements.’ 

That men should agree to rent lands tossed to 
them in the unceremonious manner in which they 
are offered by embarrassed proprietors, will seem very 
surprising. Unfortunately, the renting of lands, no 
watter in what condition, has been, for the most part, 
a question of life and death with the misused Irish 
tenantry. Eager, hopeful, desperate, they trust to get 
through with their bargain ‘somehow.’ Having, in a 
too confiding spirit, gone upon the land, they find it 
absolutely necessary to make certain improvements at 
their own cost. At the very least, they erect a humble 
dwelling, with some huts for cattle, and they do certain 
trenching, fencing, and manuring. They give the look 
of a farm to their portion of wilderness. Now, what 
these poor farmers complain of is, that they may be 
ordered off the land at a short notice, without having 
any claim in law for the improvements which they, 
with no small labour, and in confiding simplicity of 
heart, have accomplished. They naturally prefer a 
claim for compensation; and that is what they mean 
by ‘ tenant-right.’ 

Usually, there-are two ways of attempting to remedy 
bodily ailments—one consists in attacking’symptoms, 
the other in going to the seat of the disease. So is it 
with Irish grievances. The proposal to confer tenant- 
right goes no further than symptoms, leaving the 

itself untouched ; and the consequence of its 
“being carried into effect would just be, that the malady 
would break out in some other way. We should fear, 
if tenant-right were granted, that while pacifying the 
class concerned for the moment, it would add one 
more complication to the heritable claims on property, 
and in the end render confusion worse confounded. On 
a candid consideration of the circumstances, we would 
recommend the friends of Ireland to put aside tenant- 
right as but a small and insufficient scheme of recti- 

fication, and not to rest until the whole law bearing on 
landed property is remedied. ‘The redress must be vast 
and substantial, not a paltry application. Not only the 
law, but legal proceedings require amendment. The 
Chance system, with its enormously expensive and 
tedious forms, is in itself a nuisance which no intelli- 
gent people should tolerate. In Scotland, there is no 
Court of Chancery; while at the same time there exists 
a complete system of registration of heritable property 
accessible, that any one can with the utmost ease, 
day’s time, learn every particular regarding 
and claims of parties. aes 

of England, be less 


the power, and with the power the ability and incl 
nation, to effect all those improvements on his land 
which ‘would adapt them for the business of the farme 


— at anyrate, as still further complicating 
ulties, will have no chance of encouragement. 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 
November 1852. 

Apart from the striking and absorbing ceremony of the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington, affairs have taken 
their usual course: our scientific and learned societies 
have recommenced their series of meetings, with disser- 
tation and discussion, each bearing fruit after its kind, 
A paper, that will astonish most people, has been or 
will be read before the Royal Society, being on no less | 
extraordinary a subject than the sea-serpent! The | 
creature was seen by a F.R.S. in August last, in the | 
Channel between Brighton and Dieppe; and it is his 
account thereof, supported by other evidence, that the | 
learned corporation have listened to and debated upon 
with becoming gravity. The sea-serpent has been so | 
long regarded as a Yankee joke, that ordinary folk 
still have their laugh, and even philosophers do 
quite know what to say to it. 

The return of Lady Franklin’s little vessel, the | 
Prince Albert, from the north, has brought news of the | 
arctic expedition, which is so far satisfactory that it | 
assures us of Sir Edward Belcher’s ships having gone 
where it was most desired that they should go—up 
Wellington Channel. It was found, fortunately, quite 
free from ice; and we may reasonably hope that the | 
explorers have passed into the great polar basin, which 
is said to be an open sea, and have learned the fate of || 
our long-missing countrymen—Sir John Franklin and |] 
those under his command. The diligent explorations | 
by the officers of the Prince Albert over a large tract | 
of untravelled country, have proved where Franklin is 
not to be found; and it is something gained to have 
the field of search reduced in extent. Unless by the 
operation of very favourable circumstances, we shall get | 
no further news from the polar regions until the 
winter has passed. 

As yet, there are no signs of exhaustion of the 
Australian gold-fields, or the number of those who seek 
them: from the single port of Liverpool, more than 
23,000 emigrants sailed in the month of September 
last. While so many are expatriating themselves, it 
is well to remember that the new Passengers’ Act came 
into force with the month of October: it applies to all 
colonial passenger-ships, except those bound for the 
Mediterranean. The owners of vessels are required, 
under penalty, to provide sufficient space, air, food, 
boats, &c., for the accommodation of all on board ; and 
each passenger is to have power to stay on board, and 
to be fed for forty-eight hours after arrival at his des- 
tination. And no one is to be landed without his con- 
sent at any other port than that to which he bargained 
to be conveyed. Printed rules and regulations are 


off | also to be hung up in the ship for inspection by the 


passengers. Any measure which tends to check abuse 
acceptable. 
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Among subjects which are a weariness to the spirit, 
that of sanitation, at least as regards the metropolis. 
Dur church-yards still yawn for corpses; our drains still 
hoke and sewers stagnate; smoke still poisons our 
tmosphere and hides the sun; mud still besoils our 
streets and alleys; and, what is worse, no man can tell 
hen this state of things will be amended. Smithfield 
Market shews no signs of giving up the ghost, and if the 
new market, authorised by act of parliament, is ever to 
be built, the people of Camden Town are to have it 
yhether they will or not. It has been said, and with 
considerable pertinence, that the best place for Smith- 
field Market is nowhere. Why incur the expense of 
sending live cattle and sheep to London, when the 
nimals might be sent killed with much less trouble 
land cost, seeing that there would be no charge for 
earriage of offal? The whole question is one which the 
present age does not appear to be wise enough, or 
unselfish enough, to solve. And yet, side by side with 
such stubborn resistances, we have projects which 
only a high degree of advancement could originate. 
Among them are two for bringing sea-water from the 
coast to London, whereby those who cannot afford to 
visit Margate, will be enabled, nevertheless, to enjoy a 
plunge in genuine salt-water, for aconsideration. And 
another, for a new bridge over the Thames, between 
the present bridges of Southwark and Blackfriars—one 
which ought to be carried into effect, for an additional 
pontine thoroughfare is much wanted. Boutigny, whose 
experiments for producing ice in a red-hot vessel will be 
remembered, is over here, superintending a new appli- 
cation of steam at an establishment in our eastern 
suburb. He hopes to develop a greater power at less 
cost than hitherto. The use of collodion in photographic 
processes, though so lately introduced, is leading every 
day to new effects; and now we have it employed in 
wood-engraving. Instead of drawing his picture or 
design, the artist now prepares his block with collodion, 
takes a photographic image of the object which he 
wishes to reproduce, and then engraves it. Should this 
prove generally available, we shall hear no more of 
mannerisms and faults on the part of the draughtsman— 
the engraver alone will be to blame for defects, for the 
solar light will do its part of the work faithfully enough. 
The International Postage Association is making way ; 
they have agents in most of our principal towns, who 
are to promote the cause, and have opened a corre- 
spondence with places—literally, in all parts of the 
world—besides having addressed the foreign ambassa- 


(@ dors and ministers resident in London. From most of 


| these, ‘gratifying and encouraging replies’ have been 
| received. Subscriptions in furtherance of the impor- 
tant and desirable object are steadily flowing into the 
|treasury of the association ; and with this essential to 
| their means, they can hardly fail of succeeding in a 
|cause to which everybody wishes prosperity. The 
jexperiment of reducing postage has been tried in 
Canada with most favourable results; the post-office 
| there was placed under provincial control last year, and 
| the charges for conveyance of letters, which up to that 
| time had been as stupidly exorbitant as they used to be 
| here, were lowered to a uniform rate of 3d. Of course, 
| there was a falling-off at first in the revenue, but it has 
| since so far recovered, that it is believed a penny-rate 
will be established before the close of 1853. It is 
something for England to have been the first to start 
80 important and beneficial a ure. In a report just 
published, it appears that the metropolitan. branch of 
the post-office for England and Wales now employs 
| $248 persons, at the annual cost in salaries, wages, &c., 
| of L.283,360, 15s. 5d., and the provincial branch 10,734 
persons, at L.261,632, 17s. 6d. For Ireland, the num- 
bers are: metropolitan, 396 persons, at L.45;043, 3s. 3d.; 
provincial, 1531 persons, at L.28,067, 17s. 6d.; and for 
Scotland, metropolitan, 266 persons, at L.24,146, 88. 7d. ; 
Provincial, 1924 persons, at L.35,760, 11s. 3d.—making 


a grand total of 18,099 individuals employed in distri- 
buting the correspondence of the United Kingdom, at 
the yearly charge of L.678,011, 18s. 6d. Under the 
head of ‘ colonial and parts abroad,’ the statement is 
939 persons, at 1..49,108, 98. 11$d. Add to this the 
4000 miles of telegraphic wire now erected in England, 
at the cost of L.300,000, and employing 800 persons, 
and some idea may be formed of our means of commu- 
nication, and the outlay which it involves. Another 
question, as affecting intercourse, is again talked about 
—a decimal system of weights, measures, and coinage. 
The Astronomer-royal has just pronounced in favour 
of the former, and thousands are impatient to see the 
latter ; so with such authority, and such numbers, we 
must hope that the subject will speedily be talked into 
a reality, as well as that for bringing the same calendar 
into use all over the world. . 

Notwithstanding the Imperial loomings across the 
Channel, science is making advances. The artificial 
propagation of fish, of which so much has been heard 
of late, is steadily promoted in many parts of France. 
A miilion of young fry have been raised this year in 
the canal that connects the Rhine and the Rhéne, and 
transferred into ‘secondary nurseries,’ which form part 
of the ‘ piscicultural establishments.’ This interesting 
mode of increasing the supply of food would appear to 
be unlimited, for experience has now proved the possi- 
bility of transporting fecundated spawn to any distance 
with entire success: thus improved varieties of fish 
may be introduced from other countries. M. Coste, in 
a report to the Minister of the Interior, states that all 
the waters of France may be stocked with fish in a 
short time, with an outlay of L.1000 to begin with, and 
L.300 per annum afterwards. ‘It would be," he says, 
‘renewing the miracle of the miraculous draught ; 
only as progress is not an idle word, and as science is 
science, the miracle will be reproduced generally, and 
become permanent.’ Is there no one enterprising 
enough to attempt a similar experiment in England? 
It is one fraught with great promise. 

Among the late prizes given by the French Académie, 
was one of 2000 francs to Madame Colet, for a poem in 
praise of labour, and embodying a description of the 
industrial colony at Mettray. Others, of 3000 francs, 
were given for critiques on and explanations of the 
philosophy of Kant and Hegel; and one to Jasmin, ti 
barber-poet, or Burns of France, notwithstanding that 
his writings are in the Provengal dialect. Of the 
Monthyon Prizes for the reward of virtue, one of 3000 
francs was awarded to a woman at Valencicnnes, above 
seventy years of age, who, after having lived twenty- 
three years in the service of a wealthy family, devoted 
herself to be their solace and support on their being 
overtaken by a reverse of fortune. A second, of the 
same amount, was granted to Paul Dunez, a slave at 
Cayenne, who refused to accept his liberty when it 
was proclaimed in 1848, and remained to serve his 
mistress. M. Vilet, who delivered the address on the 
occasion, dwelt strongly on the beauty of faithfulness 
in servitude; but it is pretty evident that this paying 
for virtue with money finds less favour now than it did 
some years ago. 

The communications made of late to the Académie 


have comprised many points of interest: M. C. Gra-- 


vier has an important note on the number of shoot- 
ing-stars, which, he says, is always least in the first 
six months of the year. On the 18th June of the 
present year, it began to be five per day, and rose 
to seven or eight by 20th July, when it increased to 
eleven ; on the 25th, it was twenty-one ; and reached the 
maximum, sixty-three, on 10th August; after which it 
declined, and was forty-three on the 13th. Observations, 
continued in this way for two or three years, would fur- 
nish valuable data. Arago says, that as an attempt was 
once made to determine the height of shooting-stars, 
by simultaneous observations throughout Germany, the 
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nm experiments in daguerreotyping on silver plates, 
has come to the conclusion, that they may be employed 
in photometric operations: fo compare, for instance, 
the illuminating power of different colours, whether red 
cloth reflects more light than blue, or any other colour, 
when shone upon by the sun, or a coloured light. ‘There 
are some important questions in photometry, which, it 
is believed, these reg pi will help to settle. Zan- 
tedeschi is pursuing his researches on the obscure 
longitudinal rays seen in the austinion, and has come 
to further conclusions respecting the phenomenon. The 
cause assigned for these rays is 
extreme tenuity ;’ but M. Porro, having invented what 
he calls a polyoptometer, with which he has examined 
the rays, comes to a different conclusion. Again, with 
respect to electricity, Zantedeschi shews that negative 
electricity, contrary to the usual belicf, is not dissipated 
more quickly than positive electricity. Several elec- 

charged positively, lost the charge in about a 


month, while a negative charge was retained for eight | 


months—a fact worth remembering by those who wish 
their electrophorus or condenser to retain a charge for a 
long period. He has also renewed his investigations of 
animal electricity: in 1840, he shewed that pain weakens 
or suspends the electro-vital current; and if intense, 
inverts the direction, and that a strong current or dis- 
charge is produced by convulsive movements. Ie now 
states, that ‘the exhaustion of the nervous-muscular 
force always corresponds to. an exhaustion of electricity, 
and reciprocally, the return uf strength i is accompanied 
by a reproduction of electricity.’ 

This approaches physiology, on which subject there 
are also a few communications worth mentioning. M. 
Mouriés says, that phosphate of lime plays a much more 
important part in the animal economy than has been 
supposed: it does something else besides nourish the 
bones. This something is the provoking and entertain- 
ing of vital irritability in animals as well as in plants ; 
and M. Mouriés considers that infant mortality, espe- 
cially in towns, is the consequence of a defect of this 
salt—which, again, is a consequence of our artificial 
mode of living. ‘The testimony of the learned,’ he 
observes, ‘shews that without a sufficient quantity of 
phosphate of lime, an infant can nejther develop itself 

or live; and according to simple analysis and evidence, 
his salt is not in sufficient quantity in the alimenta- 
tion of infants. This principle of life wanting, there 
will necessarily be present a principle of disease and of 
death.’ M. Corvisart proposes a method, whereby per- 
sons whose stomachs are incapable of digesting, may be 
supplied with aliment already digested by the gastric 
juice of other animals. ‘This juice, as is well known, 
has neither an unpleasant smell nor taste: it may be 
administered au xaturel, or dried and reduced to powder, 
or prepared in various ways as sauces. By this means, 
a powerless stomach would be able to assimilate the 
nutriment without the laborious process of digestion, 
and with the certainty that nothing indigestible could 
be taken in. Dr Audouard says, that vinegar is a remedy 
fur hydrophobia, only it must be mixed with bread, and 
-not given in the liquid form; and, according to M. 
Guyon, the way to cure cramps produced in the arms 
Bless by cholera, is to take the foot by the heel and 
4 with the two hands, and bend it slowly but forcibly 
towards the leg, and similarly with the hand and fore- 
arm: the cramps cease instantly. And last, to mention 
a fact of comparative anatomy: MM. Joly and Lavocat, 
after a philosophical anatomy of the hand and foot, 
have come to the conclusion, that these members are 
pipesterty related’ to the pentadactyle of the inferior 


A item or two from the United 
States will serve to conclude with. The cultivation 
of the vine is extending in the neighbourhood of 
Cincinnati ; there are now 1300 acres of vineyards ; and 


it is said the Ohio is to become the ‘ Rhine of America: | 
The Catawba grape, a native of North Carolina, is the | 


kind most planted. The produce this year is estimated | 


at 400,000 bottles of wine of the best quality, besides 
the inferior sorts. Enterprise is shewn in another 


discuss the question of ‘women’s rights’ and mes. 


direction, large public meetings having been held to | 


merism; also in the fact, that 83,304 Bibles were | 


distributed by the American Bible Society in the 
month of September last; and that the American 
Bible Union announce that, before another year is over, 
they hope to publish an entirely new translation of the 


‘foreign bodies of | Scriptures. 


A GRAVE IN THE OZARKS. 
BY THE REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D, 
A young Englishman of great worth diced, as here a 
among the Ozark Mountains, in Missouri. 
Low on a forest bed 
A weary pilgrim lay ; 
A fever scorched his brow— 
His home was far away: 
September trod in light 
The blue Missourian sky, 
When that sad wanderer sought 
The Red Man's hut—to die. 


He crossed the surging deep 
From England's noble shore, 

To learn in pathless wilds 

The forest's secret lore: 

He climbed Ozark’s green hiils, 
Where free swarth hunters dwell ; 
The fatal season came, 

The lonely stranger fell. 


As Huron’s clear wave breaks, 
Hushed on a desert strand, 
He bowed his head, and dicd 
In that far mountain land. 
His sun went down in peace ; 
He felt no doubts or fears, 
For he had kept the faith 
From boyhood’s happy years. 


Beside a swift dark stream, 

‘The woodman dug a grave, 

Where dewy blossoms spring, 

And dusky branches wave. 

On that sepulchral turf 

No breathing marble weeps, 

But angels know the place 

Where that young Christian sleeps. 
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